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in a tavern 
yard, 
’Mid the sound of 
hoofs and the 
scent of hay, 
My maker, I think, was a 
wandering bard, 


And the couch of my birth a 





farmer's dray ; 
I was hung at length o'er the 
dusty way, 
And began, as I knew I was 
made to begin, 
Nodding a welcome by night 
and by day, 
For I am the sign of an 


olden Inn. 
Vor. VI.—No. 27. 
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and coach with peasant and “ lard” 
For a generous minute with me will stay— 
Ay, passenger, post-boy, driver and guard 
Alight and acknowledge my genial sway ; 
Then merrily mount, are off and away, 
And I lose the clatter and chatter and din 
As they fade to a speck on the hillside grey, 


For I am the sign of an olden Inn. 





A BALLADE OF AN OLD SIGNBOARD. 


The door beneath me never was barr’d 


’Gainst any who had a penny to pay— 


Rascally gallants the law pressed hard, 


Eloping lovers hysterical gay, 
Or duellists after the morning fray ; 

But at night, when all is merry within, 
I am left in the dark to groan away, 


For I am the sign of an olden Inn. 
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Envoy. 






O thoughtful traveller, pause, I pray, 


A story or two from me to 





win, 


As thou ridest along the King’s 


oT 


il ‘a 
an hal highway, 


For I am the sign of an olden 
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HAT a strange charm there is about some quaint, romantic spot in 
mid-winter, when the crisp, icy snow lies all around, clothing the hills 
and rocks in pure glittering beauty, and lading the trees with a delicacy 

of ornament that outvies all the summer glories ! 

The ordinary autumn tourist knows nothing of this beauty; but when seen 
and revelled in, it makes one wonder that more do not travel in winter to see 
Nature in this her purest mood. And the discomforts of winter travelling are reduced 
to a minimum by the comfortably warmed carriages used in Germany; so it was 
with no feelings of dread of discomfort that on a clear January morning, with 
the thermometer down at forty-five degrees below freezing point, Fahrenheit, we 
started down the steep slopes of Sigmaringen, to catch the early morning train for 
Hohenzollern, some two hours’ run distant. 

These two castles of Hohenzollern and Sigmaringen are indissolubly bound 
together by the history of the mighty race who for centuries have held sway 
here, and who now from Prussia’s throne hold the balance of power in Europe. 
The castle of Sigmaringen is the more interesting of the two, but as the Stammschiloss 
or cradle of the Zollerns, Hohenzollern is of the earliest interest; and the road 
to it by rail, as by road, lies along the charmingly picturesque banks of the romantic 
Danube. A good plan on arriving at Sigmaringen is to run away from it by rail, 
and visit the Hohenzollern Hechingen fortress first, ere dwelling upon the far more 
picturesque castle of Sigmaringen. 

As we scratched away the ice from the carriage windows and looked out over 
the frozen landscape, we could see how the line twisted and stretched along the 
tiny winding Danube; and even as we issued from Sigmaringen, we had a most 
lovely peep of its castle, standing proudly up on its rocky bluff, with its spires and 
domes and pinnacles dark against the snow-decked hills around. 

The scenery reminded one of the rock palisades on the Elbe, or the peaked 
isolated pillars on the Meuse; as we ascended the river, the rocks and hills were 
on a grander scale than those bordering this latter river, though the river itself 
was smaller. Strange isolated towers and spires of rock started up by the frozen 
river’s banks; great hills towered up, rounded or precipitous, with here and there 
a robbers’-nest castle perched on some dominating crag. Little towns flitted past, 
with red roofs, and churches with deep-red domes; and at Laufen the Elbe was 
again brought to mind by the great, high, isolated, hill-looking fortress, like unto 
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Hohenzollern. 


Konigstein. Orchards and gardens and woods and flat meadows alternated the 
view, and told of summer blossom and fruit and rich pasturage. But Zollern was 
soon reached, and as we quitted the little station, there on our right, high up on its 
pure, dazzling, snowy, icy height, stood the deep brown walls of Hohenzollern. 

Up away over the grinding glassy snow we tramped, our beards soon being 
all ice-bound as the trees, in the clear pure air. An hour was given us to ascend 
the steep mountain upon which perched those towers and walls—now, as we 
trudged on, half veiled in soft slight mist, that wreathed and enswathed one half 
of the castle, whilst the other half stood out clear and brown in the sparkling sun, 
against a sky of deepest blue. 

As we ascended up the near cuts, beside the telegraph poles, on past the little 
Marien-quelle, its springs all frozen now and _ ice-cascaded, we suddenly came 
out of a wood into a full view of the mighty building above us on its precipitous 
rock; its walls and embattlements, halls and ramparts, and bastions and chapels, 
all clearly standing out above its pedestal of snowy forest; every tree of purest 
white, and framed in a setting of deepest cloudless blue. A sight to be lingered 
over, a truly wondrous spectacle of beauty and strength ! 

But onward yet we had to climb, the hard snow grinding beneath our feet 
as ground glass ; and somehow or other the old carol “ Nowell, Nowell” came into 
our minds, and we sang it as we tramped on until we reached the great gate 
with drawbridge and closed great portal and out-flanking towers, that one instinctively 
wished to hail “Ho Warden! within there !”—but the great gate opened before us, 
and ere we had time to notice the relief above it, of a figure on horseback, a 
modern Prussian sentinel in a very old brown overcoat and ancient-date helmet 
passed us on up the slopes, whilst we heard issuing from the gatehouse the sound of 
a zither, being played by one of the post off duty. 

The figure over the gateway is that of the Kurfiirst Frederick I., and is copied 











from his own seal, with the dates 1415 to 
1440, and beneath this are the mottoes :— 


**Zollern, Niirnberg, Brandenburg im Bund 
Bauen die Burg auf festem Grund. 


1454” 
and also: 


**Mich baut Preussen’s starke Hand 
Adlerthor bin ich genannt. 
1854” 

“‘Prussia’s and the Hohenzollern hand !” 
It had to thank England for what strength 
it then possessed, that had commenced at 
Leipsic and Waterloo. An inscription inside 
the gate tells of how Frederick William IV. 
laid the stone for the rebuilding of this 
castle in 1850, and in 1858 it was finished. 

A curious and cleverly built winding 
roadway and tunnel leads up to the top of 


The “ Adlerthor.” 
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Frederick William IV. of Prussia. 

the rock, and the capstone of this work is engraved with the name of Carl Anton, 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1852, he who gave up his power to Prussia. 
Arrived at the top of this twisting gangway, a terrace is reached, and, standing up on 
the balustrade, are two fine stone figures of men with lances, in fifteenth-century 
armour; and a glorious prospect it is they ever have before their eyes, of the spurs 
and dark wild mountains of the Rugged (Rawen) Alps to the left and the softer 


landscape of forest and 
woodland and village-dotted 
meadows to the right. 

But the intense cold 
drove us on up to the last 
gate and tower, into the 
upper courtyard; which was 
so lovely a picture of towers 
and gateways half hidden by 
the great tree that stands in 
the centre of the court, and 
that now stood as a beau- 
teous branching tree of pure 
frost and glittering snow. 
On the left, over one door- 
way were the coloured arms 
of the Hohenzollerns ; and 
tower and gable overtopped 
windows of varied architec- 
ture. Below rose up the 
great tower with high- 
pitched roof, as those of 
Prague, over the gate which 
guarded the entrance to 
this picturesque scene ; 
whilst each side of the 
courtyard was flanked by 
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the two chapels, Protestant 
on the right hand, Catholic 
on the left. 

Here we found a post 
office and restaurant, and 
right glad were we to pass 
into the genial warmth, and 
get the ice, that hung in 
lumps as nuts, thawed from 
our beards. Thick double 
windows kept out the frost, 
and between the two glasses 
were hung as in a freezing 
cupboard the stock of 
sausages for the restaurant. 
But from these windows 
also was seen a most glori- 
ous and mighty landscape. 
Far down below, some two 
thousand feet, like little 
specks on the snowy 
country, were the villages of Hechingen and Stetten and Pohl; and away, on 
this side of the castle, to the right, lay the dark, wild, jagged, treeless spurs of the 
Rugged Alps ; their black rocks swept clean here and there of the snow, that clothed 
other parts of them in pure soft beauty. A little child ran in, as we were looking 
down at this lovely scene, and touched a spring of a Christmas tree that stood on 
a table behind us, still decked with all its glittering little trinkets ; and the notes, 
not of “ Nowell, Nowell,” but of the old German Christmas Hymn “Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht,” came from it as it commenced to revolve with the music. 

Our tramp and climb over the frozen snow had quickened our appetites, and we 
joined two officers of the garrison at a table, and soon had a comfortable warm 
meal before us; but the officers gave us a bit of news that was not very agreeable. 
Nearly all their men were ill, they said; and, on inquiring further, we learnt that 
they were suffering from that wretched malady doctors in their ignorance have allowed 
to be dubbed influenza. So we determined to go through no rooms of the garrison. 
But with this stipulation, we crossed the courtyard under the picturesque central tree 
(beneath which in 1851, as in the middle ages, Frederick William IV. received the 
homage of the Hohenzollern folk), and entered the halls of the rebuilt castle. 

There is not the charm about this castle that there is about Sigmaringen. One has 
the sense of rebuilding and imitation, instead of the gradual growth and additions and 
alterations of the centuries. But the halls and rooms are well worth a visit, and 
the views from the windows and balconies are wide-spreading and very beautiful. 

The most interesting part of the castle from an archeological and historical point 
of view is the little Catholic chapel; here are remnants of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Some fine morsels of old glass brought from the monastery of 
Stetten have been preserved here ; there is also an interesting small monstrance or 
Sacraments-schrein, and a quaint, though newly painted, fifteenth-century statue of 
St. George ; and on the right-hand side of the altar is a stone monument, supposed to 
be the Dedication monument of the first tenth-century building on this height. The 
sun was shining strongly through the windows of this little chapel; and one pet 





Bastion below St. Michael’s Tower. 
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archeological dictum, that genuine 
old coloured glass throws no 
colour on pavement or wall, was 

disproved, for both new and old 

glass here threwcolouredshadows  . 
—the old weaker, but positively : 
tinted. The pleasant sense of | 












yard, which is dedicated to the 
Protestant worship. Here all is Coes 
newness ; but there is some very ie 


Fischer, and the church is hung - 
with tapestry, whilst the can- 
delabra are remarkably fine 
examples of metal work. 

In the castle itself this sense 
of newness was also all-pervading. 
One first enters the Stammbaum 
or Genealogical-Tree Hall. 
Here the walls are decorated 
with the usual tree, having circles 
on its branches, with the names 
of the Hohenzollern and Hohen- 
staufen ancestors. This is 
illuminated with, on the left-hand side of the door, the figure of an angei who bestows 
a blessing on all who enter these walls to look out over the glorious Schwabenland 
—2i.e., Swabia. An illustration is also given of the relations of the Brandenburgers 
with the Zollerns; and some verses relate how in 1454 the old castle (destroyed in 
1423) was rebuilt, the first stone being laid with silver tools by the Grand Duke of 
Austria, Markgraf of Brandenburg, and Carl of Baden, and with the consent of the 
Emperor. In fact, a careful study of this picturesque hall would give a very good 
lesson in European history from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 

From out of this hall we passed into the Grafensaa/, built in the old Gothic 
style, with floor of most highly polished marble. The timber roof is supported by 
very lovely marble pillars, with historic and symbolic statues in soft tints; and 
from the windows one looks out over the far-stretching landscape, the little town 
of Hechingen lying beneath. But we passed on into the Kaiser Hall at the side, 
with its portraits of various Hohenzollern Kaisers, and into the Bishops’ Hall, with 
but two Bishops’ statues, from which a window opens out on to the tower, whence 
a still wider view of all the country round can be had. 

The following long room is called the Library, and its walls are painted with 
some interesting pictures of marvellous legends of the castle. One is of the 
white maid bearing provisions through the enemy to the castle. Another depicts 
Frederick of Ottingen forcing his way through the besiegers in 1423. Another in 
crude colours illustrates the miraculous founding of the church of Mariazell, that 
lies just below the castle. Angels are bearing the ready-built church down from 
the skies to the valley. One picture that the villagers like to talk of shows how 


The Emperor's Room. 
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an impious archer shot three arrows at the crucifix at Stetten, and fell back dead 
at the third shot; and yet another points out how far back the Zollerns have been 
connected with Portugal, for an illustration is given of the Emperor Frederick III. 
and Eleanora of Portugal visiting Zollern in 1466. This, and the remembrance 
that the present Prince Leopold of Sigmaringen is married to the Infanta of 
Portugal, may help some to understand one reason why the Hohenzollerns wished 
to place him on the throne of Spain in 1870. Hence that bloodshed! Verses 
illustrating how tradition assists history, and a chronicle of all the eventful dates 
of the castle’s history, are illuminated upon the pillars; and from these we glean 
how full of history has been this mountain stronghold since 1061. For a year 
(1744-5) the French held it. How terribly that holding has been repaid ! 

The other rooms of the castle are small, but pretty, and are fitted up as dwelling- 
rooms to be used when emperors or kings or princes dwell for a while, or stay a 
night, in this sky-lifted fortress; from whence in old days its owners swept down, 
and gathered unto themselves booty and power, until the whole flat land of Prussia 
fell beneath their rule. In 1576 a note occurs that in the armoury were three 
hundred suits of mail; now there are four million armed men who move at the 
Hohenzollerns’ bidding. 

And as we descended from this famous Burg, and passed some of these 
four million in picke/haube and with the Mannlichen rifle under their arms, we 
halted as we got beneath the castle walls, and looked up at the singular beauty 
of its brown walls and embattlements, glowing in the afternoon sun above the 
pure crystallised snow-clad trees, and standing out proudly against the soft blue 
sky ; and we thought of all the history that this cragged height had influenced by 
its indwellers. But our short reverie was interrupted by an officer coming gliding 
down the roadway on his little sledge or toboggan, saluting us as he passed ; and 
so, reminded of the intense cold, which was again freezing up beard and moustache, 
on we trudged once more towards the ruddy setting sun, back again to the station 
of Zollern ; for we had lingered too long on the castle to do as we intended—walk to 
Hechingen and from thence take train to Sigmaringen—a route to be recommended, 
as giving variety and some additional interest to a little tour most full of interest 
and of strange beauty. 

JAMES BAKER. 


A QUIET EVENING. 
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TILL skies, star-dotted, calm unspeakable ; 
The cold, clear crescent of the moon, new-born, 
Framed in a fretted silhouette of dark trees: 
Soft music of a violin afar 
Faint sighing out some tender, low refrain. 
Out of the hush the voice of silence speaks ; 
Earth hearkens Heaven ;—our souls uplifted pray. 
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THE TOUCH OF AN ANGEL’S WING. 





HE ideal girl, Mr. Ruskin has decreed, should prefer dancing 
to walking as a form of movement, and should have at least 
six lovers. But how unattainable an ideal! The three Miss 
Pierpoints so far approached it that they were devoted to valsing, 
and never, if they could help it, condescended to walk, except 
on Sunday afternoons, when the whole party, headed by Pater- 
familias and tailed by the little ones, went for an expedition on 
the long stretch of sandy heath which lies between the ocean 

and Slagton.on-the-Sea. None of them, however, had ever had a lover, or was 

particularly anxious for that troublesome, though flattering appendage. ‘The period 
of existence had not arrived when it would be necessary to think of men otherwise 
than as convenient protectors or agreeable companions. There was dawning upon 
them a dim consciousness that such an epoch might not be remote, which gave 

a pleasant thrill to existence, and invested life with a sense of undefined mystery. 

To an onlooker, indeed, it was obvious that, in the ordinary course of human 

affairs, there would be no long delay. The inevitable lover would appear. Each 

of the three sisters had her especial claim on the attention of mankind: Hattie, the 
eldest, tallest, and prettiest of the three, atoned for her pre-eminence by her lack 
of wit; her sister Ruth, brightest of them all in manner, tended to sentiment, and 
was not incapable of a melancholy mood ; Evelyn, the plain one of the party, was 

a brilliant performer on the violin, shone in society, and had improved her status 

in the family by reading at Girton and passing examinations which her sisters admitted 

distanced rivalry and baffled comprehension. 

So effective a trio added zest and picturesqueness to every society of which 
they formed a part. Slagton-on-the-Sea—with tall chimneys darkening the horizon, 
small rivers of igneous refuse from local iron-works, and inroads of dusty and hilarious 
excursionists from a neighbouring centre of manufacture—became appreciably less 
vulgar, commonplace, and uninteresting when the Miss Pierpoints made their appearance 
on the scene. 

This appearance was of regular occurrence. Mr. Pierpoint, who held a Govern- 
ment appointment, and reigned at several London Banks and Boards, was always 
33t 
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“The whole party... went for an expedition.” 


free for three months in the autumn, and had a house and yacht at Slagton, 
the young people were still young enough to regard their summer holiday as the 
great pleasure of the year. Its pleasantness just now was quickened by the presence 
of a favourite guest, an impressive personage in the family, known to the younger 
generation as Aunt Cynthia—an elderly woman, with traces of youthful beauty 
still lingering upon finely chiselled features, faded cheeks, and a worn expression 
—a person to be somewhat afraid of, for Aunt Cynthia had a sarcastic mood, a 
keen eye, and ready tongue. Family tradition reported that she had been a beauty. 
Why she had never married was a mystery which family tradition declined to 
elucidate. It was a part of the family tradition, too, to regard her as a delightful 
relation. Her presence diffused inspiration. She gave a zest to life, a new charm 
and interest, a new pathos. Home was never dull for the weeks or months when 
she was with them, a half-domesticated guest. More than a guest she could 
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never be persuaded to become. It was part of her transcendentalism to have 
no settled home except a flat in London, which was the place of all others she 
least frequented. Each of the three sisters regarded her as guide, philosopher, 
and friend; and, though hopelessly unattainable, the ideal of perfection towards 
which their pilgrim steps should tend. Each confided to her attentive ear the 
sorrows, the anxieties, the mistakes, the shortcomings, which troubled conscience 
or disturbed the pleasantness of life. Each came to her on emergencies for the 
purposes of confession, counsel, and advice. Each generally left her with a lightened 
heart, encouraged that the trouble was not irremediable, and with the agreeable 
sensation of having been understood, and so absolved. 

Mr. Pierpoint, the first afternoon after his arrival, came upon an old acquaintance 
at the Club. Sir Basil Vane had been a Governor somewhere in the East, had come 
to Slagton-on-the-Sea with a sick nephew, had been finding time hang heavy on 
his hands for a fortnight before the Pierpoints’ arrival, and was looking forward 
with positive terror to the coming weeks. A crowded English seaside place was; 
Sir Basil had been vowing to himself, the climax of human misery. There was 
nothing so dreadful in the East. Philip Vane, his nephew, ward, and heir, had 
cost him many sacrifices of comfort, but none so great as this. Sir Basil, who 
was something of a /ldneur, and cultivated polite society, had been intending to 
end his London season by a few weeks at Homburg, when the news of Philip’s 
trouble overthrew all his plans, and banished him to this detestable /ocale. The 
boy was, in fact, in a bad way. He had been dreadfully ill with an Indian jungle 
fever, and the effects of a wound, which he had had the honour of receiving in 
his country’s cause in a frontier skirmish. The malarial germs and the Afghan 
bullet, between them, had nearly made an end of him. The springing forces of youth 
and the voyage home had been his salvation, but he was still a wreck. Sir Basil, 
who went to Plymouth to meet the invalid, had been shocked at his haggard features, 
his great bright eyes, his bloodless hands, his feeble movements. He was looking 
little better than a ghost. The doctors recommended a northern seaside place, 
where the breezes fresh from the Polar Seas might blow him into health. Some one 
suggested Slagton-on-the-Sea. All places which were not Homburg were alike to 
Sir Basil. It was decreed that there they should pass the autumn if Philip showed 
signs of improvement. The first fortnight of his exile had dragged wearily away, 
when’ Sir Basil, who had taken Philip for his accustomed drive, read all the 
magazines and papers at the Club, and was haunting the whist room in hopes of 
an afternoon rubber, suddenly, to his intense satisfaction, came upon his old college 
friend, and found that he had, at any rate, a companion in misery. Mr. Pierpoint, 
to whom absence from his Boards was always something of a trial, was equally 
delighted to meet a companion, with whom he could talk of old college days, and 
discuss the world at large from the sober old gentleman’s point of view. The two 
had much in common : they were old friends, but they were something more. Many 
years before, when both were almost boys, Basil Vane, at home for his first furlough, 
had met Cynthia at her sister’s house, had fallen desperately in love, had put his 
fortunes to the test, and had met with a repulse that sent him back post haste to 
his regiment in India. No one had thought much of it: young Vane had borne 
his disappointment unflinchingly ; it was a natural blunder for a rash subaltern to 
make. Everybody seemed to have forgotten the incident, not least the parties 
most immediately concerned. Sir Basil had grown into the typical Indian Colonel, 
with an additional touch of well-bred worldliness. He had met his former love, 
had displayed no embarrassment, had made no reference to the past, showed no 
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“ Aunt Cynthia.” 


inclination to recur to it. Since his retirement he had frequented the Pierpoints’ 
society less than in earlier times. They had drifted apart ; he was one of the old 
friends of whom it is so easy to lose sight. Cynthia and he, it was obvious, had 
ceased to interest one another. His meeting now with the Pierpoints was extremely 
opportune. He told Mrs. Pierpoint his story, and begged her friendly aid in nursing 
and amusing his invalid. His description of poor Philip’s troubles touched the 
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mother’s heart. Mrs. Pierpoint assented with good-natured alacrity to superintend his 
convalescence, and the young ladies experienced a novel and interesting sensation 
in having a real live wounded warrior committed to their charge. Philip’s illness 
made him a privileged person. It is sweet, the poet tells us, to die for one’s country ; 
sweeter still is it to have faced death on her behalf, and yet be beholding the pleasant 
light of day—sweeter to bring home an honourable wound, to rouse compassion of 
young and patriotic hearts. So Philip found. He was allowed to call as often as 
he liked, and was always let in. When no one was at home he was enjoined to rest 
on the drawing-room sofa, and enjoy the sea-breeze which murmured through the 
pine tops, till some one came in. Everybody was ready with kindly ministrations. 
Hatty brought him the spoils of the garden, Evelyn played the violin to him and 
sang him all her favourite songs. Mr. Pierpoint delayed his daily visit to the Club 
in order to read the Zimes to him. The brothers, two stalwart Oxonians, with a 
leisurely Long Vacation at their disposal, put their leisure at the invalid’s command. 
Philip Vane had never before been petted. He had, fortunately, had little experience 
of nursing, feminine or other ; but he knew enough to realise how infinitely superior 
the pleasant ministrations which now fell to his lot were to the rough tendance 
of a hospital orderly, or even the friendly help of a brother officer. He proved 
a willing and satisfactory patient. The small attentions of the young ladies gave 
him intense satisfaction. The days slipped pleasantly away, and each day Philip’s 
convalescence, and his favoured position in the Pierpoint family circle, became 
more assured. The two brothers had become his friends. The young ladies 
proved to be adepts at nursing. Intimacy grew apace. Sir Basil and Mr. Pierpoint 
found increasing comfort in each other’s society. There was a general sense that 
things were going well, and that the family annals were destined to record that this 
autumn holiday had been a successful one. 

Sir Basil was thankful to be relieved. His first essays in nursing convinced him 
that he had no call for it. He was not, he found, particularly fond of boys. He made 
no way with Philip. He rejoiced that the boy should have a decent pretext for 
leaving him and seeking congenial companionship in a more natural direction. It 
was important, the Plymouth doctor had said, that the invalid should be well amused. 
Sir Basil felt perfectly incapable of amusing him. Philip found his uncle a bore. His 
uncle returned the compliment by finding Philip a restraint. There were many 
things that Sir Basil felt and thought, that it would not have been expedient to say 
before a boy. The worst irreverence that can be shown to youth is to disillusionise 
it, and Sir Basil was conscious that his mood and talk tended in the direction of 
disillusion. With Mr. and Mrs. Pierpoint he could talk at ease. ‘They would take 
his cynical utterances for what they were worth ; they would understand his mood and 
make allowances for it : they knew how he had been disillusionised—they remembered 
him some twenty years before, in the days of youth, hope and enthusiasm, before his 
unsuccessful essay in love-making had turned him into a worldling and a cynic. But 
Vane’s wound had cut deeper than his friends supposed. He had vowed to himself 
that he could love no other woman—that he would never risk the pain of a second 
repulse. Nor had the temptation presented itself. In India he had come across 
no one to whom he felt drawn, except for the purpose of passing amusement, no 
one whom it would not have been profanation to place on the shrine where his 
homage had once been offered to Cynthia. His visits to England had been few 
and short—too short for love-making. His life had been full of active cares, of 
hard work, of pressing interests and excitements. He had been an ambitious man, 
deeply engaged in the business of succeeding in life. Such business leaves little 
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“Philip Vane had never before been petted.” 


room for love or love-making—little inclination for making it. Whenever, since 
his return from India, he had met Miss Pierpoint occasionally in society, there had 
been no approach to intimacy, no attempt on his part, no encouragement on hers 
Each party had hung out signals of indifference. Sir Basil had felt a sort of 
bitterness against the woman who had done so much to spoil his life. Miss 
Pierpoint had been relieved to see that she need not dread the possible reopening 
of a distasteful subject. Each was anxious to give no discomfort to the other. Sir 
Basil considered that this object could be best reached by showing how effectually 
his boyish passion had been cured—how far he was from wishing again to be a 
suitor. With perfect courtesy, with deference, with kindness of manner, he had let 
her understand that there was not the least risk of his proposal being renewed. 

Now that accident had thrown them together once more, such a 7é/e was more 
than ever incumbent on him. Nothing would have filled Sir Basil’s soul with 
blacker horror than the idea of giving rise to a scene, of occasioning a disturbance 
in the pleasant tranquillity of the Pierpoints’ holiday. The two met frequently, but 
their meetings were perfectly uninteresting. Miss Pierpoint showed no wish that 
the conversation should transcend the limits of conventional commonplace. Sir 
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Basil had accepted the restriction with an inward lament over the tendency, as 
years go on, of the prosaic part of life to triumph over its poetry. When a woman 
ceases to be the same to us, a philosopher has observed, it matters not how different 
she becomes. It mattered not now to Sir Basil that his old love should have 
lapsed into something like dulness. “No doubt,” he said grimly to himself, “I 
have grown dull myself. She regards me as an old fogey, and thinks of all the 
stupid things she can to say to me.” Sir Basil had been hardening his heart for 
years, and had no thought of letting it come again under the domination of Miss 
Pierpoint’s charms. A single experience in such matters, he sagely reflected, is 
enough: as though Nature had any compunctions as to the number of her visitations ; 
or as though Love were like those physical maladies which can only be had once 
in a lifetime. Sir Basil admitted to himself that his love-making—like most of his 
other essays in life—had been a failure. He had renounced it; he had renounced 
the mood in which it was possible. He had ceased to be in love. It was a blessing 
to be free. The great thing was to escape another enslavement. 

In the meantime his mind was free from all anxiety as to Philip’s convalescence 
or his amusement. The boy had, as the doctors put it, turned the corner, and 
was beginning to flourish like a young Hercules. He was in clover. His presence, 
his infirmities, gave a healthy stimulus to the Pierpoints’ holiday-making. Thanks 
to him, amusement became an active duty. He was the motive or the excuse for 
many pleasant expeditions, for which, but for him, the energies of the family might 
not have sufficed. Mr. Pierpoint’s yawl lay at her moorings in front of the house, 
ready for use whenever inclination prompted and weather allowed. He was an 
expert sailor, and under his instructions his boys had become expert, and prided 
themselves on bold and skilful sailing. Nothing could possibly be better for the 
young invalid than sailing about all day in their company. Philip was delighted 
with a new-found pleasure, which could be enjoyed without too great a strain on 
his still feeble powers. Every day, however, added to his strength. Every day, too, 
made it clearer to those who had the best opportunities of judging, that, charming as 
he was to all the sisters, his real devotion was to Hattie. The solemn truth, not to 
be breathed by mortal lips, and studiously ignored in all family intercourse, was none 
the less accepted by the sisters each in the sacred solitudes of her maiden medita- 
tions. The fateful epoch had arrived, the fateful hour, the destined man. Hattie 
had found a lover. What were his chances of success? As to this Hattie was as 
little able to prophesy as were her sisters. To her and to them the crisis was one 
of delightfully interesting uncertainty. The world was no longer quite the same. 

A more subtle change, less easily perceptible by mortal eye, was meanwhile 
beginning to operate in another of the party. Cynthia was dimly conscious of it 
in herself. She was lapsing into a softer, kindlier, more human mood than that 
in which she had, for years past, confronted the rude shocks, the dreariness, the 
disappointments, the solitude of life. The pleasantness of her surroundings had 
melted her—had made her feel that existence need not always be regarded as an 
enemy to be boldly confronted or an evil to be patiently endured. There was a 
softer, sweeter aspect of our fate than that on which Cynthia had concentrated her 
attention. Her philosophy was beginning to fail her. She felt its insufficiency. She 
had at the beginning of life encountered a dreadful misfortune: it had coloured 
all her later life, all her subsequent conduct. She had made up her mind that 
existence had nothing but misfortune for her. She had taken up a theory of men, 
of Basil Vane amongst others, that they were natural enemies—treacherous, dangerous 
enemies. Had she been right and wise? The question had presented itself before. 
VoL. VI.--No. 27. 23 
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It recurred now with painful force. Her thoughts travelled back to her girlhood. 
Scenes which had long been faint in the far distance became distinct. In particular 
she recalled a scene with young Basil Vane ; his ardent, generous protest of devotion 
—his profound disappointment at her decision—his heartfelt, manly grief-—his patient 
acquiescence. She had rejected his love. Had she been right in rejecting it? She 
had bound him never to renew his offer. He never had broken that pledge ; he never 
would, she well knew. But had she been wise? Life was growing increasingly 
dreary, solitary, sad. The self-sacrificing courage of youth was flagging. She was 
beginning to distrust her own powers of endurance; her fortitude was forsaking 
her. She was often melancholy—oftener than in her younger days. Stoicism is an 
excellent creed; its weak point is that one cannot always be stoical ; and at best 
it is but cold comfort. Cynthia had oftener of late felt weary of Stoicism. It was 
failing her now. 

To Sir Basil, too, a revelation about himself had been vouchsafed. He was not 
the man that all these years he had pretended to himself and to the world to be—-the 
cynic, the pessimist, the cold man of the world, the determined bachelor. Disguise it, 
ignore it as he might, he was still thirsting for Cynthia’s companionship. He was 
still bleeding inwardly from the wound she had given him so many years before. 
More than ever was she the woman of his hopes, his vows, his heart’s desire. Her 
presence was the charm of life, the one great charm, now—just as much as when, 
twenty years before, he had staked his boyish happiness on one desperate throw, and 
had lost. He was her lover now just as much as then. Now, as then, everything 
depended on his winning her ; but was she to be won? 

Cynthia’s story had been a sad one, sadder far than Basil Vane guessed. They 
had crossed each other’s paths—unluckily for him—when she was in the very lowest 
depths of misery, disappointment, and shame. Her heart was still quivering under 
the great misfortune of her life. The man to whom, in the first flush of generous 
enthusiasm, she had given her love, had proved unworthy, faithless, base. The 
engagement had been broken off almost at the last moment, with every incident that 
could add to the painfulness of such a breach. Cynthia had never, since the first 
moments of agony and shame, breathed of it to another’s ear; but her sister had 
learnt then the secret of her after-life. The engagement was at an end: there could 
be no question of that. The cruel, fickle, feeble heart that had won her love, and 
then turned away from it with the brutal levity of a hardened offender, was free—had 
freed itself, indeed, from every vow, every promise, every pledge of devotion. He 
was gone, and Cynthia’s one hope must be that he might never cross her path again 
and tear open the wounds that Time was healing. But Cynthia’s vows of love were 
not so easily disposed of : she had breathed those solemn, tender vows ; she blushed 
to remember them ; they were a lifelong obligation: no rule of law, no ceremony, 
no religious rite could add to their sanctity in Heaven’s eye. She had given her 
love. She could never, she would never recall it, however undeserving the recipient. 
She would never be tempted to do so, for she could never trust man again. How, 
after this, could any man be believed? She had escaped, but by a sort of miracle. 
She had passed through the fire; she was saved, but she had felt the torture of the 
flames. She would run no such appalling risk again. One such experience — brief 
and tragic—was enough for a lifetime. She would never enlarge it. But had the 
Fates decreed that it should be enlarged ? 

They had all strolled, one morning, through the little wood which sheltered the 
garden, and out upon the cliff beyond. On their way homeward Cynthia had felt 
tired, and she and Sir Basil had lagged behind the rest. Vane was in low spirits— 
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a condition which betrayed itself by a slight perversity in conversation and a more 
than ordinarily gloomy view of the prospects of India and mankind. Cynthia, whom 
his paradoxes sometimes tempted to an argument, was too well accustomed to these 
and to him to feel in the least nervous at a casual /éfe-d-téte. 

“What a sweet day!” she cried, as she sat down, “and what a scene !—enough to 
cure even your pessimism, and make one believe in the best of all possible afternoons, 
at any rate.” 

“IT believe in them too,” said Sir Basil: “the worst of them is that they come so 
seldom and pass so quickly. But why call me a pessimist ?” 

‘“Why do you pose as one?” asked his companion. ‘Some of your speeches 
have a bitter taste that it is not easy to forget. I dislike them, or rather, I dislike 
that you should say them. ‘They are unworthy of you—and, coming from you, they 
hurt one.” 

“Then indeed I wish them unsaid,” said Sir Basil. ‘‘ Forget them, I beg you. 
All the same, to many of us, the unlucky ones, the only thing to do with life is to 
laugh at it. I have had to laugh at mine ; I discovered that much when I started. 
I have been improving in it ever since,—now I am perfect.” 

“TI dislike your saying things that I think unworthy of you,” Cynthia persisted, 
regardless of Vane’s interruption——“ things you do not really mean. What is the real 
Sir Basil Vane? You never produce him.” 

“ He is not producible,” said the other, with a rather dreary laugh. ‘‘ You would 
like him still less than the one you know. However, since you have suggested it, I 
should like to show him to you: I have a desire, irrational enough, I daresay, to set 
myself right with you before I go.” 

‘“‘ Before you go ?” asked Cynthia, with surprise in her tones ; “I had not heard 
that you were going. Is it an old plan?” 

“No,” said Sir Basil, “not an old one; but the summer has to end sooner or 
later,—what matters ?” 

“That is hardly flattering for your friends,” said the other. “It matters at any 
rate to them : we shall all be sorry to lose you.” 

“TI shall be sorry to go,” Sir Basil answered, “when the time comes—so sorry 
that a little sooner or later seems hardly to matter. I shall go, too, with something 
unsaid. You remember when we parted, twenty years ago, you bound me to a 
promise ?” 

“T remember,” said Cynthia, her cheek bloodless with a sudden sense of change 
close at hand ; “I have been grateful to you for keeping it. It was a wise promise. 
It has saved us both suffering.” 

“T do not know about that,” said Sir Basil. “I know that I have suffered. It 
does not ease suffering to ignore it—to keep it close-locked ; twenty years is a long 
space in life. I have longed sometimes to speak. Promises like that I made to you 
are a burthen to the soul. I have borne mine. I mean to bear it. I can do it, 
but I cannot do it here daily in your society. I am less of a cynic than you 
think, than I believed myself. That is why I am going. You think me wise, I 
am sure?” 

“T think you very kind,” said Cynthia, “as you have always been to me—-the 
best sort of kindness. I am grateful to you for it; I am sorry that after all these 
years we cannot be friends.” 

“T am sorry too,” said Sir Basil, “ but so the Fates have willed. It has been the 
misfortune of my life, yet I would not have forgone it. It is an infirmity—it claims 
indulgence.” 
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“Tt claims gratitude,” said Cynthia with fervour—“ sincere gratitude. I am most 
grateful to you. You have been a most faithful friend.” 

“No,” said Sir Basil, “that is exactly what I am not, and, unfortunately, cannot 
train myself to be. Friendship is impossible when neither party is content—when 
one is fearing encroachment, the other—— But I am not going to talk about myself. 
How can there be friendship when one is bound by a vow of silence? Such vows 
are profanity—they outrage nature. I claim to be absolved; I have a right to show 
you my heart.” 

“You have every right that constancy and kindness can give you. I have no 
right to bind you to anything. I will absolve you, if you please; but we shall both 
regret it—our friendship will be imperilled. I am confident that we are better as 
it is. If you knew my story you would understand. You wish to enter a region 
that to me is full of terror—a part of my nature where I have endured sufferings 
that I cannot think of now without terror. Have pityon me. Give me the comfort, 
the happiness of your friendship—do not seek to give me more. There is something 
which makes it impossible.” 

“Then,” said Sir Basil, “I have done right to go. I ought to have gone sooner, 
before I blundered as I have. One such blunder is enough. Forgive it. I will make 
sure against committing another.” 

Some seconds elapsed—each with the effect of hours of ordinary time—before 
Cynthia could frame the reply she wished. She was not a woman to be flurried— to 
say more, to say less than she felt right, than she felt due to the man who sat beside 
her, his fate apparently in her hands. At last she spoke. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “that it must be so. I value your friendship. I am 
grateful for all that you once felt about me—more grateful than I was at the time, 
perhaps, for I was very young, and ingratitude is one of the crimes of youth, and 
I was too miserable to think about anybody else’s misery. I would still beg you 
not to go back to a painful time in both our lives: you do not know, I fancy, 
how dreadful a time it was in mine. I am speaking to you as to an old—a faithful 
friend.” 

“That doubly seals my lips,” said Sir Basil. ‘ My promise sealed them. I have 
kept my promise, have I not? I mean to keep it. You may trust me. We will still 
be friends. Suppose you seal our friendship by inviting me to leave the sailors and 
spend the afternoon—my last one,—-with you upon the cliff. You have a sketch to 
finish. I can carry your portfolio, and pitch your umbrella for you. I have been 
silent for twenty years. Give me this afternoon.” 

“That is sudden,” said Cynthia—‘“ too sudden. Iam bent on solitude. I need 
to be alone. I would rather, please, that you went with the others. We shall meet 
this evening.” 

Would Cynthia have yielded? The woman who listens—so the proverb warns 
us—generally yields. The question must remain unsolved ; for, at this moment, 
Hatty’s tall, fair figure, gay with the bright colours she loved—her ribands fluttering 
in the wind—appeared, rounding the headland. In five minutes she would be with 
them, and five minutes were, Cynthia felt, none too large a space in which to replace 
the conversation upon a proper level of commonplace. Hatty’s mission was to warn 
Sir Basil that the boating party had started for the shore, and that he must meet 
them there. Hatty had a petition for herself—to be allowed to spend the afternoon 
in her aunt’s society. The day was too rough for her taste. She hated being 
blown about, tossed and wetted. Her sisters enjoyed it; Hatty preferred a 


quiet hour’s sketching with her aunt, if Cynthia would have her. She now pressed 
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her suit with affectionate insistance. Cynthia had no pretext for refusal. Her 
arrival sealed Sir Basil’s fate. The boon for which he was asking had become 
impossible. They would not be alone. Still he would fain have stayed. 

* Well,” he said, “I suppose that I must go.” 

He looked towards Cynthia, but Cynthia’s eyes gave him no permission to 
remain. 

“Good-bye,” he said, with a half sigh. ‘I wish I could have stayed and shared 
your enjoyment. You will have a delightful afternoon in this sheltered nook. You 
are the wise ones of the party ; we are in for a tossing. ‘The wind is too high for 
pleasant sailing. Good-bye till this evening.” 

“Good-bye !” cried Hatty gaily, delighted to secure her ¢é¢e-a-téte. 

Sir Basil turned to go; Cynthia’s heart smote her. There was a look in his 
face that—changed as he was in air and feature—she remembered of old. It had 
haunted her at times for years. She remembered that tone of voice. She had known 
that it told of self-repression—of suffering. More than ever she knew it now. She 
knew, too, that she would, some day, have to yield. His constancy, his loyalty, his 
unhesitating devotion had mastered such feeble resistance as she had to offer. Her 
resistance was feeble because it was unreasonable—part cowardice, part shyness, part 
the force of usage and the dread of change. Sir Basil’s was the stronger, higher, 
better nature of the two—the more courageous, the more generous. Cynthia acknow- 
ledged his superiority. She felt that he had mastered her and her craven fears. She 
was his: why should he not take possession of his conquest forthwith? Hatty’s 
arrival had brought a momentary relief—a welcome pretext for delay—the delay of 
cowardice. She had disbelieved in happiness so long that she dreaded to accept 
it when it now offered itself. The old terror was seizing her—an irrational terror. 
Had she any right to yield to it? 

While she hesitated, the question decided itself—Sir Basil was gone. Hatty was 
delightedly ensconcing herself by her aunt’s side, bent on full enjoyment of her 
privileged position. She had, it soon appeared, a special reason for wishing to 
monopolise her aunt. 

“What a pity that you did not let him stay, Aunt Cynthia !—he seemed to wish 
it. And yet I am glad that he has gone. He would have spoiled my time with you, 
which is my best of treats. But what an agreeable man! And Captain Vane!” 

“ Captain Vane ?” asked Cynthia, whose thoughts, it must be confessed, were too 
agitated to allow of her paying much attention to her companion’s prattle. 

* He is charming, is he not ?” 

“Charming is a strong word,” said her aunt, busied with her preparations for a 
sketch. “I have not thought of him in that light. However, as he had to be nursed, 
it is fortunate that you all liked him.” 

“Ah! but,” cried Hattie, mortified at her aunt’s slowness to appreciate the 
situation, “it is something more than liking. He and I have become great friends 
—-more than even friends. Aunt Cynthia, I have lost my heart to him.” 

“You have?” said her aunt, a sudden satire in her tones. ‘ But that would be 
terrible! Find it again, my dear Hattie, as fast as possible. Hearts are too precious 
to be lost so casually as that. You will find yours if you try.” 

“Well,” said Hattie, blushing at her predicament, and nettled at her confession 
not being taken more seriously, “I am in love with him if I must tell you plainly. 
I don’t know whether he is in love with me. You must help me, Aunt Cynthia. 
I come to you for help.” 

“Help to get out of love, by all means,” said her aunt, with what Hattie felt 
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a brutally unsympathetic tone. 
if you try.” 

“You do not bélieve that I am in love, I can see,” said Hattie disconsolately. 

“TI do not,” said her aunt, “and what is more, I advise you not to believe il 
either. It does not do to play with it. It is worse than children playing with fire. 
You may hurt yourself dreadfully.” 

“T did not know that I had been playing at anything,” said Hattie indignantly. 
“T want your help.” 

“T know,” said her aunt, “and that is why I am helping you as best I can—-by 
telling you the truth. You are not in love, Hattie the least little bit in the world, nor 
likely to be so on the present occasion. You are having a flirtation—a mild diversion, 
an innocent and agreeable pastime. It will pass; it will do you no harm—you may 
even enjoy it ; only don’t mistake it for the other thing.” 

The tears started to Hattie’s eyes—tears of vexation, disappointment, anger ; she 
felt profoundly hurt. Her aunt was not talking, behaving like herself. Her satiric 
vein was in the ascendant, to the exclusion of every other phrase—to the exclusion, 
above all, of the sentimental one. She was being harsh, cruel, unsympathetic, the 
antipodes of her accustomed real character. 

“You think me cruel, do you not ?” said Cynthia, “cruel and unfeeling. Believe 
me, dear Hattie, it is not so. I care for your happiness immensely. Your sorrows 
grieve me, your lightest griefs ; a calamity to you would be one to me. But I speak 
with the experience of suffering. I have suffered too much not to dread it for others, 
—sometimes it is the truest kindness to seem harsh.” 

“ Well,” said Hattie, “ you have been harsh enough to-day, Aunt Cynthia, in all 
conscience. I must take the kindness for granted,.I suppose. I don’t exactly feel it.” 

“You must take it for granted,” said the other; “you must believe me. I talk 
strongly because I feel strongly. Love is a matter which does not bear trifling with. 
You may come to such tremendous grief. You may ruin your life beforé you know. 
At your present stage no harm is done. You have met, not an unusual thing, an 
agreeable young man. You have both enjoyed it. You are neither of you in earnest. 
In a month or two Mr. Vane will be with his regiment again, and you back at 
your classes in London, both of you properly employed. Meanwhile, enjoy your 
flirtation—you will not enjoy it by mistaking it for something else. Believe me; 
I know a good deal about it. 

“ You are cruel—cruel!” cried Hattie. ‘“ What has come to you, Aunt Cynthia? 
You are not yourself.” 

“T am myself, and I’m not cruel,” cried the other, with sudden vehemence, “if 
you would only understand. It is life that is cruel. It is full of illusions ; it cheats 
us with phantasms. The young, the happy, the inexperienced, are easily deceived ; 
the old know better. For myself I have known no happiness, yet I have lived 
in a world where happiness was in the air—was all around me—seemed sometimes 
within my reach, so close that the angel’s wing has almost seemed to touch me as it 
passed ; but that minister of joy has always passed on—perhaps to other hearts 
than mine. Anyhow it has left me. That is why I am not credulous of the promise 
of joy. I tremble for others when I see them imagining too easily that it is within 
their reach. Take care, take care! Perhaps there is a special cause that makes 
me nervous. Happiness has never seemed nearer to me than it does to-day, but 
{ cannot trust it; my heart sinks, my courage fails; I am faint-hearted. I know 
not why, I have a presentiment of disappointment, of catastrophe. I feel a sort of 
terror for myself—for all I love—for you the neighbourhood of misfortune. Forgive 
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me, dear Hattie, Iam a weak woman. I am showing you my weakness. It is / that 
want encouraging. You must encourage me.” 

Hattie had taken her aunt’s arm ; she saw her infirmity. She was craving for help. 

“T have told you so much, I may as well tell you all. It is a case of weak 
nerves—mine are disgracefully weak. There is another reason and a better. Life 
has suddenly become precious to me. I have something to lose—everything to lose. 
The bare possibility is terrifying. You do not know how weak I am, how rank a 
coward—how I dread suffering, how I hate the very idea of it. I am the rankest of 
cowards. Come, Hattie, it is getting cold. I.et us go homewards.” 

As they turned the corner from the sheltered recess they were met by a sudden 
violent gust of wind. The afternoon sky was disturbed and threatening. The wide 
bay, an hour or two before so calm, was covered with little breakers and whisps of 
foam, which the breeze carried off into space. ‘The great waves came tumbling wildly 
from the north. In the horizon the yawl was labouring homewards, ploughing her 
way through the strong waves that dashed more and more wildly across her bows. 
Now for some seconds she would be lost from sight in the trough of the sea ; anon 
she was high on the waves’ crest, and lying over at an angle that made Hattie’s 
heart beat with a sudden 
pang of terror as the 
wind filled her sail and 
sent her bounding on 
her way. 

“ They will not pick up 
their moorings,” she said, 
“in such a sea as this: 
they must round the point 
and get into the harbour ; 
the pier makes some 
smoother water. But what 
an afternoon ! ” 

“ Let us go down to the 
harbour and meet them,” 
said Cynthia; “these 
rough days disturb one’s 
nerves,—that is what is 
the matter with me. The 
storm is getting worse. 
One could not sit still at 
home. ‘They will have a 
bad landing. How horrid 
it looks !” 

Their way to the har- 
bour lay through the town, 
a long, straggling, water- 
ing-place high street, with 
gaudy shops ; on fine after- 
noons a favourite lounge, 
now almost deserted, as 
: the high wind, and one 
‘Let us go down to the harbour and meet them.’” pelting shower after 
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another drove the outsiders to seek a welcome shelter. The sky lowered; the 
afternoon grew suddenly darker, the gale came pouring fiercely through each seaward 
land and passage. 

Cynthia and her companion gathered their shawls about them, and, sheltering 
their faces from the storm, held steadily on for the harbour in silence. The uproar 
of the wind made it impossible to talk. The worse matters got, the greater the two 
women felt the necessity to be on the scene of action. 

“It is weakness, I know,” Cynthia kept saying to herself; “I have a foreboding 
—a foreboding of I know not what. Some evil is near me. My spirit sinks with 
idle terror. It is idle—I am a fool. Courage, courage, faint heart !” 

Before many more minutes Cynthia knew what her foreboding had meant. The 
yawl was all right, the men at the pier told them ; she had gone on to Newhampton, 
five miles along the coast, where there was a more sheltered entrance and a 
calmer sea. They would get in with less’ trouble and less wetting than here, with 
a wind like to-day’s. But there was a scene on the Pier—a great crowd gathered 
round some interesting object, something horrible, which the crowd so especially 
affects. 

“Tt is a dead man, or dying,” a sailor said, “that has been brought ashore. It 
was a job to land him.” 

“Let us go back,” Hattie petitioned ; “we can do no good. It is something 
shocking, I am certain. Come, Aunt Cynthia.” 

But by this time Cynthia was in no mood for going back. She had heard 
a name carelessly uttered by a passer-by that seemed like a stab at her very 
heart. She stood still in mute horror, helpless under the spell of that dreadful 
name. Another of the onlookers repeated it: Cynthia could bear it no longer; 
she pushed forward to the outskirts of the crowd. Hattie followed in amazement. 
As they approached, the ambulance bearers were preparing to remove the body— 
for it was a corpse—and the crowd suddenly made way and left a gap. Once more, 
and for the last time, Cynthia was looking on the man whom once she had loved, 
who had seemed to love her, who had thrown away her love with such brutal 
indifference. A girl, weeping and terrified, stood beside the body—unconscious, 
apparently, of all around her but the one dreadful tragedy that had just been 
enacted. Some of the bystanders knew the story, and were telling it to eager ears. 
He had crossed from Calais with that poor girl. He was a wild liver, had been 
drinking, gambling, and losing. The girl had already taken his pistols from him, 
in so desperate a mood did he seem—so ready to turn his hand against himself. 
He had come to his last pound, his last resource. Everything was lost—character 
the most completely lost of all. Life had nothing more, and no other chance to 
offer. As the steamboat entered the harbour—a troublesome business, there had 
been some confusion—he had slipped from his companion and gone overboard, no 
one knew how. A woman’s cry of anguish had turned every eye to the struggling, 
drowning form, seen by short glimpses in the turgid waters of the harbour mouth ; 
a dozen boats had gone to the rescue. He had been rescued, but it was a 
bootless expenditure of daring, for the man was practically dead. He might have 
been struck in falling, or injured in the difficult process of getting him over the 
boat’s side, or perhaps stifled in the waves. Anyhow, after a few struggles, he 
had fallen back, perfectly inanimate. The crowd now stood silent and awestruck 
around the corpse; the young woman knelt at the head, in floods of tears, and 
buried her face in her hands. Death, always a tragic spectacle, had here nothing 
to relieve its horror, nothing to relieve its pathetic gloom. Cynthia stood entranced. 
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“Might 
God, 
in His 
great 
mercy, 
forgive 
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She knew that face too well. She had read in it many a false promise, many a 
treacherous assurance, many a lying vow. How had she been so deceived? She 
saw it all now, but too clearly. ‘That face told the truth of itself now, at last. It 
was a mean face, and cruel, and bad. He had deceived every one—Cynthia the 
most cruelly of all. She had loved him—she had breathed vows of love which she 
could never recall. All had ended in horror, and now the last scene of horror had 
come. It explained much that had gone before, which till now had seemed 
inexplicable. She had never understood it—the thraldom in which he had held 
her, her own unquestioning, irrational devotion, her wasted love, so lightly, so 
cruelly put aside. She had wasted her love, she had wasted her life—a tragic 
waste for the person most concerned. Now the last scene of the tragedy had 
been played. The dead man, who lay there, a mute, unconscious spectacle of 
horror and shame—poor, feeble, erring, helpless soul—had come to the end of 
his misfortunes and his shortcomings. He could wrong no one—no woman—any 
more. He seemed to ask for nothing but forgiveness—forgiveness and, if possible, 
oblivion. Might God, in His great mercy, forgive him ! 

Cynthia bent her head, closed her eyes, and was lost to her immediate surroundings. 
Now the end had come to him, to her. It belonged already to the past—the sad, 
irrevocable past. A long, sad retrospect was summed up in that day’s tragedy. 

Hattie’s touch on her arm recalled her to herself. The crowd was breaking up. 
The dead man was being borne away. Hattie had been looking on in horrified 
wonderment. She had never before witnessed so dreadful a scene. She was 
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longing to escape. Her aunt, she could see, was profoundly moved, too profoundly 
for words. She needed help. Hattie took her arm in silence and led her through 
the crowd. 

Some hours later the boat party returned, thoroughly tired out. They had driven 
over from Newhampton. The storm had passed ; the sky was clearing overhead, 
the moonlight glancing through the scattered clouds; the sea was still raging on 
the shore. At the evening’s close all the party went out on the terrace to enjoy 
the lovely night and watch the breakers, blazing with electric showers. Cynthia and 
Sir Basil found themselves alone. Both were conscious of a change. 

“You are not looking well to-night,” he said; “something has distressed 
you.” 

“T have had a dreadful experience this afternoon,” said Cynthia—‘‘a dreadful 
sight : the end of a long and mournful chapter of my life.” 

“Tt is well, then, that it is closed,” said Sir Basil. “God grant that the new 
one may be bright to you—bright with all the happiness that life can give!” 

“Thank you for that good wish. I wish to tell you about it,” said Cynthia. “It 
is a long story. I cannot tell it you to-night.” 

“That gives me leave to stay,” cried Sir Basil, a sudden tremor in his voice 
betraying an agitation that for once he was unable to conceal. 

“You chose to go,” said Cynthia. “ Yes, if I am to be frank, as old friends should 
be, I wish you to stay. Here come the rest of the party. Good-night.” 

Sir Basil walked home that evening in a sort of dream of happiness. It had 
come, that long-prayed-for, long-despaired-of bliss. That dear, dear soul—his 
heart’s desire for so many a weary year—had been given him. She was won at 
last. His patient, faithful waiting was rewarded. ‘To him, as to Cynthia, happiness, 
so long denied—now so unexpectedly revealed—was difficult to realise. It is the 
young, the inexperienced in life’s cruel lessons, who are credulous of joy; but 
Sir Basil was learning quickly to believe. Before the next morning the idea had 
become familiar, with the familiarity of a welcome, a congenial guest. 

Cynthia’s face had grown young again ; some lines of sadness, of weariness, had, 
as by magic, disappeared. She had thrown the cruel, bitter past behind her; she 
had unlearned the sad lesson of her youth; once more she believed in life, and the 
sweetness and joys that life can bring. Already yesterday seemed a world, an 
epoch away from her present mood. How strange, how sudden a transformation ! 

“How short-sighted, how ungrateful, how cowardly one is!” Cynthia said to 
her lover as they wandered that evening along the cliff and watched the last blushing 
glories of an autumn sunset: “I was in a weak, cowardly mood yesterday. I was 
complaining of my lot; the angel of happiness, I said, often came near me only to 
disappear. It often seemed so.” 

“Yes ; but this time,” said Sir Basil, in a grave, pathetic tone—half prayer, half 
prophecy—“ the angel has come to us both, and, please God, has come to stay.” 

“The evening strikes chill,” said Cynthia. “ Let us be going homewards.” 


H. CUNNINGHAM. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 
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HE plan of the Government for increasing the Navy will have been submitted, 
no doubt, to Parliament, before these pages shall have seen the light. 
England has not lost her Imperial instincts ; and, in the existing state of 

the Continent, especially since France has drawn near to Russia, she feels that she 
must rule the seas if she is to retain her position as a Great Power of Europe. 
A nation, too, which depends for the means of existence, and of maintaining its 
gigantic industry, on the products of lands in all parts of the world, knows that it 
must command the ways of trade on the ocean, or decline like the Rome of the 
later Czesars, portrayed in the humiliating verse of Claudian. It is at least questionable 
whether, as affairs now stand, the estimate that the maritime power of England 
should be equal to that of her two strongest rivals is adequate to our needs at 
this time: our supremacy on the sea ought to be absolute, since we can no longer 
hope to control war on land, as in the days of William III. and the two Pitts. 

In these circumstances, it may be advisable to direct attention to the most 
eventful contest in which the nation was ever engaged, when, though dominant on 
its own element, and ultimately victorious as it never was before, it was exposed 
to real peril for more than two years, and only narrowly escaped invasion. ‘The 
conditions of that struggle were, indeed, different, in many respects of the first 
importance, from what they would be at the present day; they are perhaps less 
favourable in some particulars, and probably more so in some others; and the 
two instances could not be nearly the same, though they might well have certain 
features in common. It is true, also, that an exhaustive research into the public 
documents relating to the time has proved, what was long thought doubtful, that 
the chances, on the whole, were on the side of England when Napoleon planned a 
descent on our coasts; and every one knows that the complete discomfiture of his 
far-reaching and profound designs not only blotted France out as a power on the 
ocean, and made us its masters for many years, but impelled him on the path of 
Continental conquest, which, in the long run, was to end at Waterloo. Yet the 
glory of Trafalgar, and the immense consequences which flowed from that great 
passage of arms—the most important of any in the Napoleonic war—are not the 
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points which, especially at 
this conjuncture, ought to 
fix the attention of thought- 
ful Englishmen. The lead- 
ing facts in the position of 
affairs which existed from 
1803 to 1805 were, that, 
infinitely superior as we 
were at sea, our resources 
were strained to the very 
utmost to resist the com- 
binations of our mighty 
foe ; that the success of the 
Emperor was by no means 
impossible, and seemed not 
improbable on one occa- 
sion; and that the unri- 
valled army which subdued 
the Continent, at Austerlitz, 
Jena, and at last at Fried- 
land, was more near effect- 
ing a landing on our shores 
than is imagined by those 
ill informed on the subject. 

France and England 
rushed to arms in the 
spring of 1803; and the 
war soon became a death 
struggle. The ascendency 
of England was not so 
complete at sea as it had 
been when the first phase of the war had terminated at the brief truce of Amiens. 
The reforms of St. Vincent had impaired the service; our fleets had been to a 
certain extent reduced ; the supplies in our great arsenals were insufficient; and, as 
has been seen over and over again, the sudden development of our foreign trade 
in peace had removed thousands of seamen from our shores. On the other hand, 
France had acquired, even at sea, new strength under the rule of Napoleon: her 
fleets had been in some measure increased; she had begun to make Antwerp a 
great port of construction; she disposed of the naval resources of Holland, and 
compelled Spain to follow in her wake ; and she had done much to prepare herself 
for a maritime contest with her powerful rival. 

The. superiority of England on her own element was, nevertheless, very great 
and manifest. We had from eighty to a hundred ships of the line afloat, and a 
prodigious number of smaller vessels; and we could dispose of fully a hundred 
thousand seamen when these had been brought together for the naval service. 
France had not fifty sail of the line, and was weak in frigates and lesser craft ; and, 
spite of every effort, she could not assemble more than forty-five thousand sailors 
to man her fleets. In other sources of power at sea the ascendency of England 
was even more decisive. Our naval organisation was very far from perfect; but 
it was infinitely better than that of France, which had gone to pieces at the 
Revolution, and had never since been effectually restored. Very different from the 





Nelson as a child 
From a Crayon Drawing in the possession of Mrs, Nelson Ward. 
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times of De Grasse and Rodney, our ships 
were superior, as a rule, to the French; our 
squadrons and their crews had been trained 
at sea, and had acquired the skill and power 
in manceuvre which this experience alone can 
secure; the squadrons of France had been 
confined to their ports, in most instances, for a 
series of years ; and this distinction alone was 
as great as that between a practised athlete 
and a clownish boxer. The gunnery, too, of 
the English war-ships had attained a remarkable 
degree of excellence; that of the French pro- 
ceeded on false principles, had greatly declined 
since the American war, and was in fact 
unscientific and feeble. ‘The chief difference, 
however, between the two navies lay in the 
intellectual and moral forces which are the 
main elements of success in war. Nelson was infinitely the foremost of living 
seamen, and had colleagues of no ordinary powers; the French admirals were 
inferior men, and were cowed by the memories of successive defeats. Most of the 
English captains, too, were able and skilful—“ ravening wolves of the sea” Napoleon 
called them ; they were generally far superior to the French captains, ill trained and 
partly drawn from the merchant service. Nor could the French common seamen, 
brave as they were, but largely composed of landsmen and conscripts, be compared 
with the veteran British sailors, brought up from boyhood to the work of the sea, 
and accustomed to trust in their own strength and to despise their enemies. In 
a word, the essential superiority of England at sea was as indisputable in 1803 as 
that of Germany was on land in 1870-71. 

Immense, however, as were the difficulties in his way, Napoleon resolved to 
try to effect the descent, and to land a French army on the shores of England.* 
He was ill fitted in some respects for the enterprise: he did not possess the 
professional knowledge required to direct operations at sea; and the extraordinary 
success he had achieved with armies on land made him falsely imagine that he 
would, as surely, be victorious in a great naval contest. Indisputably, too, he 
underrated the superiority of the English fleets compared with his own; and the 
over-confidence we detect, even in his grandest exploits, became very conspicuous 
when he had to deal with our great English seamen. He was endowed, however, 
with the genius of war, in its manifold aspects, in the highest degree ; it has been 
truly said that the designs he formed, and the efforts he made, to invade England 
were equal to any in his career of marvels ; and, we repeat, he more nearly compassed 
his ends than is even suspected by average Englishmen. 

The first care of Napoleon was to increase his fleets, which, as we have said, had 
been growing in strength, and to render them fit for large operations at sea. He 
was seconded in this by the passionate fervour and patriotism of the French nation; 
ships of war were voted by cities and towns, and rapidly constructed at their 
separate cost; and in a few months squadrons of considerable size were assembled 
in the great ports of France—Brest, Rochefort, and, to the south, Toulon—while a 
Dutch squadron was arrayed in the Texel. The First Consul’s attention was next 





Lord St. Vincent. 


* It is useless to argue with those who have denied, or doubted, Napoleon’s real intention to 
invade England. He hesitated more than once ; but no one who kas carefully read his Correspondence 
can question his purpose. Captain Mahan properly treats the subject as beyond controversy. 
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directed to the preparation of the immense flotilla by which he hoped to bridge 
over the Channel, to bring it to the scene of decisive action, and to secure it from 
attack by the enemy. The means that were employed were admirably designed, 
and effectually carried out their author’s purpose. Light craft were built in great 
numbers in the large French rivers, from the Rhine and the Meuse to the Loire 
and the Garonne; they descended thence at many points to the sea; and they 
were next gradually conveyed along the coast to the chief centre of the operations 
in hand, the strip of shore extending on both sides of Boulogne. These little 
vessels, composed of three kinds for the different tasks allotted to them, were of 
small draught, but heavily armed, and capable of being propelled by sails and oars; 
and they formed, when combined, a very powerful armament, to ferry an army 
across the narrow sea which separates Boulogne from Dungeness and Hastings. 
In this way about fifteen hundred of these craft were ultimately brought together, 
and moored in the four small ports of Etaples, Boulogne, Wimereux, and Amble- 
teuse, which had been deepened and greatly enlarged to receive them. They 
were concentrated within a small distance ; and to these should be added some 
seven hundred transports to carry the heavy impedimenta of the invading army. 
Extraordinary precautions had been taken to protect the flotilla, as its various 
divisions crawled along the seaboard, and to shield it from attack when assembled. 
Capes and headlands were crowned with flying artillery to cover the advance of 
the vessels on their way; the coast around Boulogne “became bronze and iron,” 
with batteries arranged to keep away an enemy ; and the harbours, which held the 
collected armament, bristled with cannon of formidable power. ‘These precautions 
were in all respects successful: every effort made against the flotilla failed. 

The First Consul, meanwhile, had been preparing the army which was to make 
the descent, and assembling it on the points he had chosen for the attack. In the 
old wars of the eighteenth century, an invasion of England was to be a diversion 
only—this was the idea of the French War Office—to be made with 30,000 or 
40,000 men; Napoleon sought to strike a decisive stroke, and to employ not less 
than 160,000. ‘The elements of his military power were, at this time, admirable: 
they were composed of the remains of the great Republican levies, which had 
driven the coalition out of France, and had become thoroughly inured to war, in 
a succession of victories without a parallel ; and they were commanded by able and 
brilliant leaders, for the most part in the first prime of manhood. Napoleon drew 
together these superb forces, and placed them in camps along the seaboard from 
Brittany to the north of Holland, the principal leaguers being around Boulogne ; 
and the soldiery, strengthened by the brisk sea air and hardened by exercises of all 
kinds, attained the very highest point of perfection. When the First Consul’s plans 
were finally matured, 132,000 men were gathered together upon the coast, between 
Etaples and Ambleteuse, and this formidable mass was to cross the Channel 
in the flotilla and to form the chief invading force. True, however, to his profound 
and characteristic strategy, Napoleon strove to deceive and perplex the enemy ; and 
28,000 men were arrayed near the Texel, and 4ooo beside Brest, the wings of 
what was called “The Army of England,” who were to support the main body by 
secondary attacks. The arrangements made to facilitate the descent at the central 
points, near Boulogne, were most skilful and able. Every squadron, nay, every vessel 
of the flotilla, had its tale of men and horses allotted to it; quays and roads were 
made at the ports of departure, to enable the troops to get on board speedily ; and the 
soldiery were trained by constant practice to embark and disembark with all possible 
quickness, while the impedimenta of the army were placed in the transports. These 
operations became so perfect, by degrees, that the entire armament, it had been 
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ascertained, could be at sea in twenty-four hours from the time when the signal to 
prepare had been given; and from thirty to forty additional hours only are required 
to get over the Channel, under ordinary conditions of wind and weather. 

England looked on for some months, with contempt, at these preparations of 
her mighty enemy. St. Vincent, carrying out a strategic scheme of which he had 
been the chief author, but which was mainly due, perhaps, to the fact that our 
command of the sea had largely increased, despatched squadrons to blockade the 
chief ports of France, and to imprison the fleets at Rochefort, Brest, and Toulon. 
These squadrons were hardly of sufficient strength, for the navy, we have seen, 
had been reduced; some of the ships were ill-found, and became almost crazy ; 
but they were admirably commanded and well manned, and if they did not com- 
pletely fulfil their mission, “hermetically to seal up” the enemy's squadrons, they 
adequately accomplished, in the end, their task.* At first nothing more seemed 
needful ; but confidence was replaced, by degrees, by alarm, when it had been proved 
that our Channel cruisers could make no impression on the hostile flotilla; when 
the shores around Boulogne became an immense station for a floating armament of 
formidable power; and when the legions, which had overrun the Continent, were 
assembled within sight of the cliffs of Dover. The nation, however, was equal to 
itself: the regular army was augmented, the militia became a large force, volunteers 
flocked in thousands to defend their homes ; and though these levies were not to be 
compared to the trained and experienced legions of France, they were by no means 
the “mere armed rabble” which Napoleon hardly took into account; and, if well 
directed, they might have made a much better resistance than he ever supposed. 
Nevertheless, at one, and that the most vulnerable point, the defence of England was 
far from sufficient, and she was exposed to attack in her most vital parts. It is true 
that war-ships, in numbers not well ascertained, and a large force of frigates and small 
vessels, held the narrow seas from Yarmouth to Plymouth ; and it is true also that, 
in the event of French squadrons effecting their escape and making for the Channel 
in considerable strength, preparations had been made for a part, at least, of our 
blockading squadrons to follow in their track.t But no adequate arrangements had 
been matured, by which a hostile fleet, of even twenty sail of the line, much less 
of forty, fifty, or fifty-five, supported by a gigantic flotilla, armed with not less than 
three thousand guns, and assembled in the Straits around Boulogne, could be 
encountered with a certainty of success; and the Channel was ill guarded at this 
decisive point. The reason is probably not far to seek: as Napoleon believed that 
if he could land his army he would scatter the enemy’s troops like chaff, so Nelson 
and St. Vincent did not consider that a great hostile fleet could ever command the 
Channel. The belligerents, in a word, were each too confident of supremacy within 
their respective domains, and did not sufficiently calculate the adverse chances. 

In this position of affairs on the theatre of war, Napoleon formed his general 

* It is very difficult to ascertain the numbers of the blockading squadrons of England and the 
blockaded squadrons of France at this conjuncture. Accounts varied considerably, and an average only 
can be taken. Those of Napoleon, in his Correspondence, of Thiers, and of De La Graviére, may 
be compared with those of James in his Naval History, of Admiral Colomb, and of Captain Mahan. 
The numbers given by Admiral Colomb, in his ‘‘ Naval Warfare,” pp. 173, 174, seem to be a fair 
average. Speaking generally, it may be said the blockade was adequate. A French squadron, it should 
be added, was blockaded in Ferrol. 

+ It is also very difficult to ascertain the real strength of our naval force in the narrow seas. There 
was a squadron north of Yarmouth, opposite the Texel, in the Downs, at Spithead, at Plymouth, and 
at Cork, and a large number of small vessels ; but the extent and value of these forces have been very 
differently estimated. The authorities referred to in the last note may be studied and compared. It 
seems tolerably certain that if a powerful French fleet had reached the seas in front of Boulogne to 
cover the flotilla, there would not have been an adequate British fleet to oppose it and destroy it. 
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plan for the descent; and though it was 
modified over and over again, the common 
purpose can be detected in all these variations 
by the student of war. It is not probable 
that he ever intended to attempt to cross the 
Straits with the flotilla alone ; but, if he did, 
the design was ere long abandoned. The 
comparatively unshielded state of the Channel 
seems to have suggested the project he formed. 
He would “force” what he called “the wet 
ditch that lay around England,” with his army 
mainly on board the flotilla; but he would * 
cover the flotilla, while it made the passage, 
with a fleet brought into the narrow seas, 
and possessing a superiority at the decisive 
moment. But how was he to attain these 
ends, bearing in mind the prodigious obstacles 
in his path? The fleets of England held 
those of France in their harbours, if not 
completely, at least for the most part; the Nelson. After Sir W. Beechey. 
constancy and the success of the blockade had been unparalleled in previous wars ; 
and, strategically, they possessed the immense advantage of a central position and 
interior lines for attack or defence, on the whole field of manceuvre. Yet the First 
Consul thought he could attain his object by turning to account chances that made in 
his favour, and by combining a daring and skilful offensive with deeply laid and well 
conceived stratagem. Experience had shown that it was not possible to keep the 
French fleets at all times imprisoned: under certain conditions they could get out 
from port, and even make long cruises in the open seas, eluding thus the enemy for 
weeks, nay, months. It was practicable, therefore, by able manceuvres, to assemble 
squadrons in preponderating force in the Channel for a few days at least, and so to 
make the way for the flotilla secure, and successfully to effect a landing in England. 
As to the strategic advantage the enemy had, this might be rendered useless by well- 
conceived efforts to mask the real design, to deceive and mislead him ; and, as the 
main attack was to be seconded by attacks from other points, so the operation of 
gaining the command of the Channel was to be furthered by demonstrations of many 
kinds, in order to draw away attention from it. ‘This, then, was Napoleon’s general 
scheme ; repeatedly changed and improved as it was, as every one knows it was at 
last frustrated, partly owing to faults to be ascribed to himself, partly to the inferiority 
of the instruments in his hand, but mainly, perhaps, to the energy and skill of 
Nelson and other British seamen, and to the great superiority of the fleets they 
ruled. Yet, in the words of an able and experienced Frenchman, “ we see it shine 
out with portentous lustre before it disappears in eclipse,” and it unquestionably 
placed England in grave danger. 


W. O’Connor Morris. 
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Spy JOURNALIST, by name Horace Keith, who with his friend, 
} one Morris, had been lounging over the studio fire of the latter 
on a chilly March night, hedged in from the draughts of the 
desolate apartment by a huge screen, and furthermore com- 
forted with tobacco and toddy, rose as a neighbouring clock 
, struck midnight, knocked out the ashes of his pipe against 
: 6p) 4, the mantelshelf, and reaching his inverness from a nail on 
2 re be ye the wall, proceeded to put rag 

“ Well,” said he, “I wish you luck, Morris. Get to bed now, or your hand 
will shake in the morning. And don’t be over fidgety. Let me have a wire to 
say which way it turns. You know you might do me a service if Danvers does die. 
If Zhe Meteor got it before the rest of the afternoon rags it would be a decided 
feather in my cap. I'll take a light and be off.” 

Promising to bestow upon him the decoration he desired, Morris saw his friend 
to the door of the studio, shut it after him, and rushed back to his chair by the 
fire, which he presently quitted to pull a truckle bed from its ambush behind a 
curtain, and prepare it for the night 

He was a hardworking, but so far very slightly successful artist. He was honest, 
and held his crotchets regarding the claim of his profession paramount above 
everything. Therefore he always worked so far as he could towards the ideal 
he had set for himself, scorning the critics, who, according to him, knew nothing 
and bolstered the public up in its ignorant taste. 

But a great man, none other than the Prime Minister of England, had heard 
of him through a brother peer, who was Morris’s uncle, and had given him a 
commission to paint his portrait. After a few sittings Lord Danvers fell ill, so ill 
that his appointments with the artist had to be postponed. Nevertheless, with one 
more sitting Morris thought he could finish from models, and this he was to have 
upon the day following the night on which we meet him. Unless he heard to 
the contrary, he was to go down to Brighton, where Lord Danvers was staying, by 
the ten train, see his subject for one brief hour, and then return to town. In 
that hour he knew he could get all that was now needful. But would he get it? 
Here there was a doubt. Rumours of a disquieting nature had been going about 
for some days past, and with every tap at his studio door he expected a telegram 
or letter to cancel the engagement for the morrow. 
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But happily none came, and at ten o’clock on the morning following he was on 
his way to Brighton, rather more hopeful than usual as to the issue of events. 

While Morris was carried seawards, Horace Keith sat in the editorial chair of 
The Meteor in the office in Fleet Street. His twenty-five years rested as lightly as 
nineteen, on a brow that was topped by fair rippling locks and beneath which 
looked eyes as blue as the sky. So young he appeared that his occupation of a 
position such as he held seemed almost absurd. 

Horace was not, however, so far, a full-blown editor. The evening halfpenny 
that had darted across the sky of journalism, leaving behind it in a murky darkness 
every other that had tried to be its satellite and to overtake its brilliancy, was the 
property of his father, and by him edited. But Mark Keith had been feeling unwell, 
and had run down to Brighton for four-and-twenty hours’ fresh air, leaving during 
his absence, to conduct the bright course of Zhe Meteor, this son whose journalistic 
instincts he was training. 

After the paper had gone to press, Horace sat on in his room settling up a few 
outstanding matters, and waiting the passage of time and the possible necessity of 
making changes in the forthcoming editions—a portion of the routine of the day that 
was always his. He then went out to lunch, and when he returned, with his mind 
on Morris, proceeded to a set of pigeon-holes, and from one took a proof of the 
obituary notice of Lord Danvers, which his father had written and had had set up 
when the Prime Minister’s health first failed. 

It was carried well up to date. Nothing was omitted, except the time and place 
of death. Even the line, “ Arrangements for the funeral are proceeding, and _ this 
last ceremony will probably take place at Danvers, where the late Prime Minister 
had frequently expressed a wish to be buried,” was there. Horace had just finished 
reading it through, and had determined that it was really too brilliant a bit of 
rhetoric for even so well-manned a publication as Zhe Meteor, when a telegram 
was handed to him. 

It was from Morris, and it ran, “ Danvers is dead.” 

** Just the old fellow’s luck!” thought Keith to himself; and, scorning the speaking- 
tube at his side, for his excitement was great, he ran out on to the landing and 
shouted for Barton. Now, Barton was his father’s working secretary, who had known 
Horace since his birth in Australia, and he speedily came to the call of his young 
master, whom he found inserting the words “this morning” and “at Brighton” in 
the obituary notice. 

“ Barton,” said Horace, “ Lord Danvers is dead. Send this first paragraph to be 
set at once, and join me downstairs. I must re-make-up the middle sheet and get 
the edition out as fast as possible.” 

“We shall have it before any one,” responded Barton with satisfaction. ‘I have 
just come in from lunch, and there wasn’t as much as a whisper. But, Mr. Horace, 
Mr. Horace “4 

“ Hurry up, man!” cried the descending editor ; “come to me in the machine- 
room.” 

In less time than it takes to tell, Horace had the “forme” of the sheet with 
which he had to deal before him, while the machines were stopped temporarily. 
‘Then from the compositors upstairs came the galley of the obituary notice, down 
which he ran his eye to see that it was clean, corrected one or two punctuation 
marks and a scattered error or two, while the clank-clank-clank of the forme-opener 
sounded by his side. When this was unlocked, the old column was withdrawn, the 
new one inserted, and presently the machines printed off hundreds and hundreds 
of the day’s greatest piece of news. 
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‘The machines .. . coolly tossing the great printed sheets one after another.” 


While Keith stood for a moment surveying the busy scene—the grimy men with 
their upturned shirt-sleeves and greasy aprons, in flaring gaslights and deep shadows, 
the machimes with their flapperty-flap frames coolly tossing the great printed sheets 
one after another on top of each other, as if they were sensate things mysteriously 
performing a miracle—he was approached again by Barton, who drew him gently 
backwards to the stairs that led to the upper regions. 

“Sir,” said he, “where did the news come from?” 

“From a private source,” replied Horace; “I had it by telegram.” 

“By telegram! Why, surely, sir, you had it repeated?” urged the secretary 
with gravity. ‘You're not inserting that on the authority of a telegram only, and 
without having it repeated? Let me telephone to the Central News at once.” 

As he spoke he ran upstairs and applied himself to the query. The answer 
came back, “ We are not yet advised of such an event.” 

“Ts it likely that they would be so soon, Barton?” asked Horace, with asperity. 
“T really must ask you to let me act with some authority. Here is a telegram 
from a friend who, poor devil! never had a stroke of luck in his life,—I tell you, 
all the laws of sequence are against its being inaccurate. By Jove, I almost wish 
it were! Yes,” he added, more to himself than to his companion, “I do wish it 
were, for the governor’s sake. It would score so admirably over the old wretch to 
read his notice. But, Barton, you needn’t fear. No such luck for my friend Morris, 
I tell you.” 

“Let me have the ‘wire’ repeated, sir—there is yet time. Your father has all 
the telegrams he gets repeated, on principle ; and what’s more, there are mistakes in 
quite a third of them,” the secretary urged. 

But Horace interrupted him again. “Now never mind, Barton,” cried he; “I 
declare I’ve forgotten the bills—‘ Death of the Prime Minister’—in, well, I 
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suppose black, though I’d have it scarlet for choice.” Once more he ran 
downstairs. 


“Death of the Earl of Danvers!” “Death of the Prime Minister!” ‘“ Death of 
Lord Danvers!”—an hour later the streets rang with the cries of newsboys, and a 
row of small carts which were to take the paper to distant localities waited at the 
side door of Zhe Meteor, each one placarded with the scarcely dried poster. The 
demand was tremendous, and the united energies of Barton, of Horace, the clerks, and 
some reporters and members of the staff, who hurried in on hearing the news of 
the extra special edition, and gladly lent a hand in the emergency, were taxed to 
meet it, and to discover outside means of printing in addition to their own. 


2. 


Ir can scarcely have been called quite a chance that the Earl of Danvers and 
Mark Keith were at Brighton at one and the same time. Yet Mark, had he been 
asked, would in all probability have said that it was. 

The two men were step-brothers, sons of the same mother. Mary Mason when she 
married Claud Heriot, 
was Mary Keith, the 
widow of a brilliant 
young Oxonian whose 
friends had expected 
great things of him, 
till early death claimed 
him and left her with 
a littleson, Mark. Not 
long after she had 
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married Claud Heriot, third son of the Earl of Danvers, he succeeded to the title 
unexpectedly, owing to the sudden and little anticipated decease of his two elder 
brothers without heirs. ‘The only child of Mary and Claud Heriot was Claud Charles 
Devereux Heriot, now Prime Minister. In childhood it had been their gentle mother’s 
great delight to notice that her boys were deeply attached to one another. Perhaps of 
the two Mark’s was the nobler nature. The brilliancy of his future prospects gave 
Claud a standpoint from whence he viewed the world with expectations of homage. 
He was heir to a great fortune, and all the more that his father had had no anticipatory 
hopes regarding the position that so suddenly became his, Claud, unconsciously 
maybe, but at any rate intensely, imbibed a just appreciation of the good things 
that a generous fate had put into his hands. He came into his inheritance early, 
and when he reached his majority there were few noblemen wealthier than he. It 
was just then that he and Keith had the misfortune to lose their mother, but the 
loss only drew them closer to one another. Mark by this time had been called to 
the Bar, and had had the good fortune to become an assistant editor of one of 
the London dailies. He was doing well, and the modest income left him by his 
mother helped him to look forward to a promising future. Young Lord Danvers 
for his part was not contented merely with his easy prospects. He was above all 
things ambitious. He longed to make for himself and his race a name that should 
be historical. In times gone by the Heriots had done brave deeds and won honour ; 
he wished to prove himself a worthy descendant, and he longed, as he had done 
from poyhood, for the homage that is paid to success. He was the youngest 
member of the House of Peers when he took his seat, and no one more heartily 
congratulated him upon his maiden speech, or heard it with greater delight or 
more flattering attention, than Mark Keith. 

But there came a change, and unfortunately, yet not surprisingly, a woman was 
mixed up with it. 

Keith was nearly thirty, and Danvers twenty-five, when Mark introduced his 
step-brother to the family of his chief, the editor of the paper with which he was 
connected. ‘There were three daughters of the house, fair good girls, whose 
freshness had not been entirely spoilt by London, for their parents had brought 
them up chiefly in the country, and in town their set was literary rather than 
fashionable. Mark was in love with the second daughter, and had been for a year. 
But though it was an agony to him sometimes to refrain from telling her of his 
feelings, he had not done so. His ideas, perhaps over-strict, caused him to steel 
himself to a conduct that should not even so much as hint at his passion. He had 
hopes of a rise in fortune that should enable him to offer her a home little less 
comfortable than her father’s. He waited. After a dinner or two at the Pryce’s, 
more than the usual acquaintanceship of London friends, and a Saturday to Monday 
visit with his brother to their country place, Mark divulged his hopes to Claud. 
He was so shy and modest that even while he spoke he hid his face by pretending 
to reach forwards to the fire for a live coal wherewith to light his pipe. When he 
sank back into his seat, eager now that the first plunge had been made to expand 
upon the theme, Claud was not in the room. He was surprised, and wondered, but 
imagined that his remarks had not been sufficiently intelligible to convey their worth. 
But the next day brought him a letter from his brother. Claud had that very 
afternoon himself proposed to the girl, and had been accepted. 

Now, whether or no Keith had so much as mentioned the name Helen Pryce 
in those few preliminary remarks to Claud he never stopped to inquire. In all 
probability he had not, in all possibility he had. Yet the fact of Claud’s sudden 
disappearance and the instant announcement of the engagement seemed to him 
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to point to treachery. In a painful interview which he immediately sought he 
denounced Claud in the bitterest terms, cast off his relationship to him, and 
resigning his post on the paper left England for Australia. When he returned in 
twenty years’ time it was with a wife and children and heaps of money. 

He now started Zhe Meteor, and made a big success of it. It was a paper of 
the most go-ahead tendencies, stingingly opposed to the then Government, sparkling, 
merciless, Radical. People who had known Mark in the early days of his connection 
with the Press were amazed at his change of front. But rumours that had reached 
this country of his anti-national tendencies in Australia, prepared others for the 
astonishingly advanced character of his new flight. The venture was a success ; 
Keith could have retired from journalistic life again and again ; alreaty his probable 
return for a Radical seat was talked over, and his expectations of office discussed. 
But his work was his life. He asked nothing and expected nothing more from 
existence than a capacity for ceaseless toil. 

One day the Conservative Lord Danvers was stricken with a mortal illness, 
and his death was expected. While straw lay before his house in London, and 
bulletins were posted upon its lintels, Mark’s footsteps had strayed thitherwards 
once and sometimes twice a day, and had eagerly scanned the brief notices of the 
state of his brother’s health. 

He hated himself for doing this. He hardly knew why he did it. Was it 
because he wanted to gloat over the stages that slowly but very surely were 
bringing Claud to the grave? Was it, on the other hand, that he was weak enough, 
after all these years of estrangement, to long for as near a place as the habit of 
unforgiving years could give him to the brother who as a little boy had often lain 
in his arms and gone to sleep upon his breast? He did not answer the questions, 
but day by day bent his footsteps to the house of sickness. In an interval of pain 
they moved the Minister to Brighton. And there Mark followed him, after a period 
of restlessness which he attributed to ill health. 


mL. 


So far did the Prime Minister recover in the brighter and more revivifying air of the 
sea, that he was soon able to take and enjoy carriage drives. From a vantage point 
in the hotel at which he had slept on the first night of his arrival in. Brighton, 
Mark watched for him during the day, and in the afternoon was rewarded by a 
sight of the pallid countenance of the Earl looking out of his brougham window, 
amid the environments of his wraps, with the sad, far-away expression that often 
marks the face of the convalescent. Mark wondered, and despised himself for the 
thought, whether Claud would recognise his features after all that lapse of time as 
readily as he had done his. 

Scarcely conscious of what he was about to do, but certainly with some sort of 
an impulse, he ran for his hat and coat after the brougham had passed out of sight, 
and hastily putting them on, repaired to the door of the Minister’s residence, where 
already a small crowd had gathered. ‘There he made one of the group that waited 
to see the Earl alight and walk into his house. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly, the time went by; and he stayed on, and on, and on, 
until the impression of the day, a calm and clear one, with opaline tints in the 
pale sky merging to almost white over the ocean, and the ceaseless hum of 
carriages, vehicles, and people, the dry pavement, and the immediate presence of 
his fellow-watchers, became crystallised in his mind, and he felt as if his life had 
been spent in one long impassive stare at the existence of others, with the sough 
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of the sea in his ears, and the rumble of wheels. He waited the issue of events 
now; he had preconceived no plan, had determined no course of action, only he 
was at Claud’s door, and sooner or later Claud must come. Out of a reverie in 
which he had watched his brother playing cricket, there on the King’s Road, with cabs 
passing, and carriages driving slowly, and goat-chairs creeping, a splendid young figure 
in flannels, with a school-cap well back on his head, who batted gloriously, he woke 
to the consciousness that the people about him were beginning to guess at disaster. 
His drive had never been so prolonged before, was what they were whispering ; 
they feared some attack, one of the faintings to which he was liable. Would the 
carriage bring back his body, they asked? He listened idly, scarcely connecting 
the subject of their remarks with that of his thoughts. Once more he was with 
Claud, and Claud was a lad, and was dearer to him than those days had ever let 
him realise. He came back to the King’s Road with the twisting of his companions 


‘*A murmur of approbation which he acknowledged by raising his hand.” 
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Hove-wards and the news that the brougham was coming, while at the same time 
the words of a passer-by struck upon his ear,—“ Yer don’t catch me waiting a 
second to see a bloated aristocrat like ’im! My turn comes when Ze Meteor ’as 
’im on toast!” 

The brougham stopped at the door just as a policeman, who had mysteriously and 
opportunely arrived in the nick of time, cleared the people to leave a wide avenue. 
Down the steps from the house ran a man-servant in plain clothes, while the footman 
jumped from the box and threw the door open. The Earl was living. He stepped 
from the carriage very slowly, supported by his private secretary. ‘There was a murmur 
of something like encouragement and approbation from the people outside, which 
he acknowledged by raising his hand to his forehead. His face was frightfully white 
and lined; yet he looked at the people as he passed them, and at Mark; and as 
his eyes met those of his brother, he half detached his arms from his supporters, 
and his low voice, with a quiver of supplication in it, whispered in the faintest 
possible tone Mark’s name. Mark heard it, and obeyed the summons. With the 
others he too passed into the house. 

Very much about this time Laurence Morris, the artist, arrived back in London, 
greatly delighted with the happy conclusion of his day’s work. His notes were now 
quite sufficiently forward to enable him to progress with the portrait of the Prime 
Minister. 

The train he travelled by stopped only at Clapham Junction, so that it was not 
until he came thus close to London that he observed the posters announcing the 
death of the man who had that morning sat to him. He was, at first, utterly at 
a loss to imagine how Danvers could have had time to die since their interview, 
br rather, how the papers could have printed the intelligence so rapidly. But 
directly he saw that the occurrence was conveyed through the medium of Zhe 
Meteor, a suspicion of the dreadful truth flashed upon him. He leaped into a 
hansom at Victoria, and drove down to Fleet Street. When he got to the office 
the matter was at once made clear. His telegram had been misrendered. It 
should have read “ Danvers is done,” and not “ Danvers is dead.” Horace Keith’s 
desire for revenge was terribly satisfied. 


IV. 


WHEN Mark Keith followed his brother up the steps into his house, it seemed 
to him as if he had lived all his life for that moment of reconciliation. Their 
meeting was the act of forgiveness. No words passed between them concerning 
their estrangement ; they discussed nothing—never even touched upon their private 
affairs nor the histories of their lives since they had parted. Had their conversation 
been taken as a test of intimacy it would have proved completest confidence. 
They met as if they had met daily for years. 

But, despite the fact that no disturbing element entered into their communion, 
Lord Danvers was very tired, and his brother left him after a while, promising to 
return again when he had had time for rest. When they parted, it was after a 
clasping of hands that lasted longer than such marks of goodwill usually last. 

Daylight was fast dying when Mark got out into the street; but, despite that 
fact, he made his way to the pier, for he longed for space and freedom. ‘There 
was so much for him to think about, and, alas! so much for him to regret. He 
could see that Claud was desperately ill, but he did not stay to consider what 
that might mean, nor to count the trouble of the future. He was reconciled to 
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him, and for all time. Life! death !—death! life!—what did they signify against 
eternity? He was strangely exalted, and strangely, wonderfully happy. 

At last the pier was to close for the night, and he had to go. So he reluctantly 
abandoned the corner at the extreme end, whence he could see nothing but the 
greyish-green water, and hear no more than its lap against the fabric, and faced 
towards the great town with its endless perspective of shining lights. As he walked 
onwards to the exit gates he heard the hoarse voices of street boys vending papers. 
He paid no heed to them. It was not until he actually gained his own hotel that 
the meaning of what was being shouted reached his understanding, and not until 
he read a telegram from his son, asking him what should be done, that the horror 
of the catastrophe revealed itself. 

Once more he hurried down the King’s Road to his brother’s house, and as 





“He observed the posters announcing the death.” 


he ran—for it never occurred to him to drive thither—the very stones seemed to 
call him traitor to his mother’s son, and to revile him for what he had written. 
He remembered every word of that obituary notice, its scathing bitterness, its 
merciless rancour. Something he must do to keep it from his brother’s knowledge. 
He could imagine the proud contempt with which such a thing might seem to be 
disregarded,—but the pain of it would be there all the same. That a record of 
his own past bitterness should rise up against him in the new light of love, a dark 
shadow, a ghost of himself, his evil spirit,—it made him curse again that life of 
hatred, with an added despair for the mischief that might already be done. Was 
he never to get beyond the ghastly wrong he had hurled against himself by those 
years of estrangement ? 

At last he reached the door, and it was in his mind to go straight to Claud, 
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and to beg him, childish as the boon might sound, never to look at that day’s 
Meteor, for his sake. 

But when the door was opened he realised that he was too late. Something 
in the appearance of the servant told him this. He could have cowered down on 
the stones and wept in his misery, to think that all that day’s blessedness was 
turned to the sorrow he had reached. The sobbing of the sea behind him, crying 
to him to come and end his pain in its embrace, or to try the chance,—for even 
as he seemed to hear its suggestion across his brain there flashed the question, 
“Ts it an end? ”—was crushed into dimness by the remark of the housekeeper who 
opened the door for him. 

“You have been informed, sir?” she said, respectfully. 

“No,” replied Keith: “what is it?” 

“ Her Ladyship sent his Lordship’s valet to you, sir. My lord died not five 
minutes after you left.” 















Mary HowartTu. 





‘My lord died not five minutes after you left,’” 
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A BALLADE OF THE PLAYHOUSE. 
HE piece is good; the actors’ parts 

Are well fulfilled in every way, 
And listeners’ hands join with their hearts 


In meet applause of players’ play. 
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But more than that what can he say 
Whose rarest pleasure is to see 

A lovely girl (in “5, Row K”)? 
Oh, will that lady look at me? 
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Scene follows scene, and all their arts 
The actors show, till even they 
Seem weary of the fits and starts, 


Which they can feign on any day ; 


ABBEY. ALT SON: 
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But I am gazing at a fay, 
A dainty dame of sweet degree ; 
Will she my mute appeal obey ? 
Oh, will that lady look at me? 





A BALLADE OF THE PLAYHOUSE. 


And now ’tis o’er. Each one departs, 


And seeks to “exit” as he may, 
As through the vestibule he darts, 


Amid the footmen’s prim array. 


Vot. VI.—No. 27. 
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Though here, of course, I must not stay, 


There yet is time, if it may be: 
Will chance anxiety allay ? 
Oh, will that lady look at me? 
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L’ Envot. 


Princess, she fled: now, yea or nay; 


(In any case my weird I'll dree) : 


You know the lady,—will she,—eh ? 
Oh, will that lady look at me? 


Percy REEVE. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 


"/N the Pitt-Rivers Anthropological Collection, at the Oxford 
Museum, many separate objects of human handicraft, such 
as weapons, pottery, boats, ornaments and implements, are 
arranged side by side in the probable order of evolutionary 
development. In somewhat the same way I am endeavour- 
ing here to arrange certain subjects of early Italian painting. 
Such arrangements are most effective and instructive when 
a very large number of allied specimens can be placed 
together in successive rows, in sufficiently close connection 
to get rid entirely of the idea of breaks, and to show a 
practically imperceptible gradation of forms which shade off 
by slow degrees into one another. The evolution of the 
knife, the hatchet, the arrowhead, the spear, can thus be 
traced in detail through hundreds of specimens. 

In art, such collections of examples in every stage of 
development are difficult to procure, and still more difficult 
to reproduce, owing to their size, variety, number, and complexity. Sometimes the 
total tale of surviving specimens is relatively small ; as in the case of the Sposalizio, 
only a few dozen treatments of which now remain, all told, and those for the 
most part in Italy itself, where alone they can be compared to any advantage. 
Even these few are chiefly frescoes, only a very small number of easel-pictures of the 
subject having ever been painted. But with our next subject, the Annunciation, 
the case is quite different. Here, it would be possible for a diligent inquirer 
to make a collection of many hundreds of examples; and the difficulty is rather 
that of selection and reproduction from so vast a number. Even a single Northern 
museum, like our own National Gallery, will supply the student with several interesting 
examples for comparison ; while the churches and palaces of Italy itself would afford 
materials for years of study. If one could reproduce fifty or a hundred successive 
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‘“‘ Annunciations” for inspection, side by side, the spectator would gain a clear and 
consistent view of the evolution of the entire subject. Still better, if it were possible 
to arrange copies in a long series of divergent rows from a central Byzantine original, 
the student might follow the variants on that primitive type as they differentiate 
themselves in the different schools—Tuscan, Umbrian, Lombardic, Ferrarese, and 
Venetian. All that I can do here, however, is to give a few salient examples out 
of dozens that occur to me, and thereby to suggest a line of study which may be 
undertaken in detail by readers for themselves in London and Paris, in Munich, Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Siena. 

The subject-matter of the Annunciation is taken, of course, from the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. ‘And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the House of David ; and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the 
angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly favoured! the Lord is 
with thee: blessed art thou among women. And when she saw him, she was troubled 
at his saying, and cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be.” The 
moment chosen for the representation of the Annunciation is always the one when the 
essential words, “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured !” are being spoken to the Blessed 
Virgin. The inscription “‘ Ave Maria gratia plena” often appears on a scroll in the 
angel’s hands ; sometimes, as in the Duccio in the National Gallery, the Madonna 
holds a book inscribed with the words, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son.” 

As regards the formal elements of the composition, I would mention first that the 
action almost invariably takes place in a loggia—an arcade or cloister. Quite invariably, 
too, the angel Gabriel occupies the left-hand side and the Blessed Virgin the right- 
hand side of the picture. In almost all cases a lectern or reading-desk (perhaps 
rather a prie-diew) stands in front of or beside the Madonna. The angel usually holds 
in one hand in early works a sceptre ; later on this is replaced by a spray of the 
common white garden lily—the Annunciation lily, as it is still called in Italy. These 
are the chief necessary elements of the scene: other points, which vary more from 
picture to picture, will come out in our subsequent description of individual examples. 

In many early specimens the heavens are opened; a hand or a glory, or even 
the Eternal Father in person, appears in the sky ; and a dove, representing of course 
the Holy Spirit, descends from this point towards the heart or head of the Virgin. 
This feature is admirably seen in a quaintly beautiful though very much decorated 
Carlo Crivelli in the National Gallery. As a rule the dove descends in a ray of light, 
which enters the loggia through a window on one side ; and even when the dove itself 
is wanting, this heavenly ray frequently forms a marked element in the picture. 
The angel Gabriel’s wings are generally composed, in the earlier works, of peacocks’ 
feathers ; in later ones, they tend to be either white or rosy. In most cases the angel 
is entering somewhat hastily as if from without, and behind him is seen an open-air 
background of landscape or city. This vista often occupies the centre of the picture. 
The Virgin, on the other hand, sits or kneels in the interior of the loggia, frequently 
with a bedchamber opening out behind her. One curious feature found in many 
“ Annunciations,” and more or less present in all under various disguises, is this: the 
Madonna is to a greater or less extent distinctly separated by a wall or partition from 
the announcing angel. Mr. Ruskin, in discussing the Carlo Crivelli in the National 
Gallery, already mentioned, throws out the idea that, as Mary is there represented 
kneeling in her chamber, while the angel is invisible to her in the court outside, this 
treatment “may be intended to suggest that the angel appeared to her in a dream.” 
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But if we examine a large number of instances, we shall see that such an explanation, 
besides its inherent improbability in the ages of faith (when Scripture facts were 
accepted in the most literal sense), fails to cover the majority of the cases. For while 
in some instances the wall is continuous, in others it is broken by a door or archway, 
and in yet others again is merely represented by a colonnade or row of pillars. I 
shall suggest hereafter an explanation of this singular feature which seems to me at 
once more reasonable and more evolutionary. - 

The earliest “ Annunciation ” to which I shall call special attention here is Giotto’s, 
in the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua. As far as possible I illustrate Giotto’s work 
from the little Paduan church, because there, more than anywhere else, critics seem 
to agree that we have the undoubted handicraft of the master; and also because 
almost every one of the subjects I have selected for treatment in the present series 
is there represented. But in the chapel of the Arena, the group of the Annunciation 
is not treated in a single coherent picture; it is made the subject of two separate 
frescoes. These frescoes are divided from one another by the intervention of the 
choir arch; the angel of the Annunciation kneels to the left of the arch; the 
Madonna kneels, facing him, to the right, but separated from him by the whole 
width of the choir. It is in this peculiarity, I believe, that we must trace the origin 
of the wall or barrier which so often marks off the figure of the Virgin from that 
of the angel Gabriel. 

In order to understand this point, again, we must look back to a curious 
architectural use of the Annunciation. Over the principal portal of almost every 
church in Paris, from Notre Dame and St. Germain l’Auxerrois to the tympanum 
of the Madeleine, you will find a sculptured relief of the Resurrection and the 
Last Judgment. Throughout Northern France (as for example again at St. Denis and 
Amiens) this relief was considered the proper one for the decoration of the main 
doorway of churches. In Italy, on the other hand, the Annunciation was the subject 
always so employed at the entrance of churches. For instance, we find it in the 
mosaic by Ghirlandajo over the north door of the Cathedral at Florence. Most often, 
however, the Annunciation is employed for this purpose in the form of a divided relief, 
on either side of the principal door,—the angel to the left, the Madonna to the right, 
and the doorway between them. It may so be seen in half the churches of Italy ; 
every one will remember it, to particularise a well-known case, on the front of the Lower 
Church at Assisi. North of the Alps, even, the usage was not uncommon , and an 
example survives (restored, of course) on the west front of Salisbury Cathedral. 

From this architectural use, so common that, once it is pointed out to you, you 
will see it everywhere, it came about, as I think, that the Annunciation grew to be 
regarded as the proper subject for the decoration of the blank space beside an 
archway. At any rate, from a very early age, both inside churches and outside them, 
reliefs and frescoes of the Annunciation are constantly so represented, with the 
figures separate and divided from one another by the empty space of the intervening 
archway. Hence arose a custom of dividing the treatment, as it were, into two 
separate halves, which are regarded as having little or nothing to do with one another, 
In a Fra Bartolommeo at the Uffizi in Florence the picture is actually cut in two 
as panels of a shutter; while in a Paolo Veronese, in the same collection, the 
Madonna and angel are separated from one another by the whole width of a quite 
empty corridor. 

To return to our Giotto: the two halves of this divided picture are strictly 
symmetrical, and in each the loggia where the Annunciation takes place is represented 
by two little projecting arcaded boxes, like the /oges of a theatre. To the left is the 
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THE ANNOUNCING ANGEL. 
By GioTto, in the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua. 


angel, half kneeling, with unusually fine sweeps of drapery for Giotto, quite unlike 
the straight up-and-down folds of his Byzantine predecessors ; a scroll is in Gabriel’s 
hand, originally inscribed, no doubt, “ Ave Maria, gratia plena,” though these words 
are (to my eyes at least) no longer legible. Round his head is the usual solid-rayed 
Giottesque halo ; pencils of light radiate on every side around him. To the right, 
the Madonna, with a similar halo, receives his salutation in the same attitude. Her 
hands (ill drawn) are devoutly clasped on her breast, in a position which already 
was or became conventional. In front of her is the usual frze-dieu, or reading- 
desk. Rays of glory from an unseen source fall on her face from behind one of the 
boxes which form the loggia. Her features are sweet and resigned, but have none 
of that air of fear and astonishment which Vasari tells us Giotto gave to the Virgin 
in an “Annunciation” he painted at Florence. However, there is a Giottesque 
“ Annunciation” in the Niobe room at the Uffizi which fully makes up for any 
such deficiency ; I commend it to the attention of those who wish to see the rudest 
work of this school in its first vain struggles after the expression of emotion. 
Subsequent pictures of the Annunciation are exceedingly common, and fall at 
once into three main types. In the first place the subject was often employed 
alone, inside or outside the principal portal of churches, or divided in the same 
way on either side of the choir arch. In the second place it formed, as a fresco, 
one of the common series both of the Life of Christ and the Life of the Virgin. In 
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THE ANNUNZIATA. 
Ry Giotto, tn the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua. 


the third place it was often the theme of a votive picture or altarpiece, especially 
as one of the series known as the “Seven Joys of Mary.” This diversity of use 
fully accounts for the frequency of the subject. 

An “ Annunciation ” by Neri de’ Bicci, also in the Uffizi, of which I give an illustra- 
tion, is a fair specimen of the types of these earlier easel pictures. I introduce it here 
out of chronological order because it really represents a pure survival of the Giottesque 
model in a later generation. It contains a double colonnade like a small cloister ; 
this double colonnade recurs in many Giottesque pictures, and is essentially similar 
in type (though not in architectural order) to that in the Paolo Veronese already 
mentioned. To the extreme left is a door by which the angel would appear to 
have entered; above it stands a little window, through which in many instances 
(though not in this) a ray of light falls on the Blessed Virgin. Gabriel advances 
with hands clasped on his breast, a common later alternative to the saluting attitude 
of Giotto’s angel: notice his peacock wings, and the delicate pattern on his robe 
and fluttering ribbons. He is erect, not kneeling. To the right is the Madonna, 
seated, with hooded head, and hands uplifted in an attitude of astonishment. There 
is no reading-desk, but a book lies on her lap; the management of her halo is less 
adroit than in Giotto’s treatment. Behind her hangs a curtain—which is also 
a feature of Giotto’s picture ; a little to her right, through an open door, we get 
the remote suggestion of a bedroom. Above, the heavens are opened, and the 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
By Neri ve’ Bicct, ia the Uffizi at Florence. After a Photograph by FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence. 





Eternal Father, in a circle of radiant glory, with outstretched hands, looks down 
upon His handmaid. Rays from His breast fail in the direction of the Virgin’s 
bosom: a dove is descending on them, as on a path of light, towards the Mother of 
the Saviour. Through the open door to the left, and through the arcade behind the 
angel, we obtain vistas of a formal landscape, with trees and terraces in incorrect 
perspective. These trees and terraces are conventional features. Neither in this 
picture nor in Giotto’s treatment is there any white lily. Otherwise, Neri’s work, 
in spite of its date, may be accepted as a very central and typical specimen of an 
early “ Annunciation.” 

Fra Angelico’s treatment, in that lovely fresco on the walls of San Marco, is in 
some ways simpler, yet far more beautiful than Bicci’s. As before, the scene is a 
cloister, not wholly unlike that of the Frate’s own monastery, but still more closely 
resembling the court of the Church of the Annunziata at Florence. The columns 
and arches are handled with a great advance in technical skill on the early Giottesque, 
and their capitals deserve no little study. Observe also the comparatively realistic 
garden on the left—the neat nailed palings, the trees of the background. The 
angel has just entered from this garden front; he is dropping on one knee, with 
hands folded over his breast, as in Neri’s picture and so many others by the 
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earlier painters. Notice the peacock wings, divided, as in many later instances, 
into distinct parallel belts or regions. Notice also the embroidery on his sleeve 
and bosom, a feature which recurs in several other Gabriels. As to his face, that is 
girlish and Fra Angelico all over ; it breathes the very spirit of that peaceable convent. 
To the right, the Virgin is seated on a rough wooden stool ; her aspect is troubled ; 
her arms are folded on her breast ; but the disposition of her robe is almost identical 
with that of Bicci’s picture. (Compare also the easel picture attributed to Fra Angelico, 
and lately added to the National Gallery.) There is point in even so minute a 
correspondence as the cut of her inner garment at the neck—a detail which may 
be observed again and again in Tuscan and Umbrian “ Annunciations.” To her 
right, as with Bicci, a door opens to a bedchamber, as simple and bare as one of 
the little whitewashed cells at San Marco; the tiny window is there, though no 
ray pours through it. Comparison of the loggias and windows in these first three 
examples is full of instructiveness. But Fra Angelico’s Madonna is not reading ; 
his angel holds no lily; and no hint appears of the dove descending upon the 
chosen maiden. 

Our next example is the exceedingly beautiful “ Annunciation” by Filippo Lippi 
in the National Gallery. The original being, in this case, so very accessible to English 
readers, I will enter into fuller details than usual with regard to its composition. 
The picture is painted to fill a lunette, and therefore the loggia can only be 
indicated, instead of being represented at full, as in Fra Angelico’s fresco. For the 
same reason the figures are almost necessarily represented as kneeling and sitting, 
because there would have been no room for them to stand up erect in so small an 
area. Lippi’s even more beautiful and brilliant companion picture, in the same room, 
also lunette-shaped, similarly represents the Medici family saints as seated on a 
bench in a dainty and exquisite garden. (Go and look at both in Room III., next 
time you are passing the National Gallery.) St. Cosmas and St. Damian are there 
—the blessed physicians, who were patrons, of course, of the whole Medici family, 
and more particularly of Cosmo de’ Medici, who founded its greatness: you may 
know them by their red gowns and boxes of ointment. St. Lawrence is there, 
with his gridiron, to represent I.orenzo ; and St. Francis with the stigmata ; and 
St. Anthony to balance him; with St. Peter Martyr, proud as ever of the signs 
of his martyrdom. These two pictures were painted, in fact, for Cosmo de’ Medici, 
and no doubt filled originally the spaces over doorways in his villa near Fiesole. 
They were therefore necessarily conditioned by the size of the interval between 
door and ceiling, so that only short seated figures could be introduced into them. 
I mention this fact because you will always find several treatments of a subject 
like the Annunciation, each equally persistent, but differing among themselves 
according as the space to be filled was a wall for a fresco, a lunette above a door, 
or a panel in an altarpiece. And note once more the prevalence of the feeling 
that the Annunciation is a subject especially fitted for placing above a doorway. 
The particular picture with which we are now engaged has Cosmo de’ Medici’s crest, 
three feathers tied together in the Medici ring, on the pedestal of the parapet which 
supports the vase with the Annunciation lilies. 

Except in so far as the necessities of space compel, the resemblance of Filippo 
Lippi’s picture to Bicci’s and I’ra Angelico’s is very close in every particular. Of 
course thé sweet boyish’angél is beautiful and graceful, with a robust beauty and 
a vigorous gtacefulness which Lippi could compass far more fully than any of 
his predecessors. But the details are still surprisingly based upon earlier pictures. 
Gabriel has the same peacock wings, the same ornaments on his robes, the same 
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embroidered yoke and wristbands and sleeve-pieces. Even the scintillating jewel 
on his breast, scattering rays of light, is precisely the same as in earlier pictures. 
He kneels in a flowery garden which recalls Angelico; behind are the same trees, 
the same marble terraces as in Bicci’s picture. He bears for the first time in our 
series (though not by any means in the history of art) the Annunciation lily, which 
is duplicated in the vase on the exquisite parapet. (Compare here the Duccio 
in the National Gallery.) Notice that the vase is inaccurately drawn, especially at 
the bottom. The Madonna is seated, as often, on a raised dais; a book lies on 
her lap, as in Bicci’s treatment ; to her right is a bedchamber and the entrance 
to the doorway; the curtain at her back still remains conspicuous. But observe 
how different are the rich decorative details which Lippi, painting for his wealthy 
patron, throws into the scene, from the monastic bareness and ascetic feeling of 
Fra Angelico’s background. One is ornate and elaborate, as becomes the palace 
of the wealthy Medici; the other simple and severe, as becomes the Dominican 
cloisters of San Marco. Nothing could be more redolent of the two artists’ spirits. 
The earlier painters often represented the dove as launched by the Eternal 
Father, visible in His glory. With Lippi the conception reaches a higher point 
of poetry and reticence: only a hand is seen issuing from a cloud above, and the 
dove descends upon the Virgin’s lap in faintly-marked concentric rings of radiance. 
Other points of resemblance and difference, too numerous to mention, the student 
can observe for himself by close inspection of the original pictures. Indeed, I 
will here repeat what I have already said, that the best way to pursue this study is 
to accumulate photographs of many representations of a single subject, and compare 
them with other originals in the churches or galleries where they actually occur. 
Botticelli’s “ Annunciation,” in the Uffizi, differs more widely than any of its 
predecessors from the established model. It is marked, indeed, by more than 
the usual amount of Botticellian affectation. (And in saying this, I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood ; for I am a sworn admirer of the greatest of the Florentines, 
though my admiration does not blind me to the fact of his occasional lapse into 
extremes of his own good qualities.) We have still the loggia, or something like it ; 
still the square inlaid pavement of Filippo Lippi’s treatment ; still the garden, with 
its marble parapet ; and still one tree, which does duty as a last relic for the grove 
of the earlier painters. But the background is now a wide Italian landscape ; the 
angel’s wings have ceased to be made up of peacocks’ feathers, and are rather 
swanlike ; his halo is managed with more artistic skill; his hair, his flowing robes, 
his pellucid veil, his attitude, his expression, are unmixed Botticelli. Those diaphanous 
tissues were dear to the spiritual painter’s soul. The lily is still there, no longer 
stiff and straight, but curved in accordance with Botticelli’s instinct. Compare 
the folded hands of Bicci’s or Fra Angelico’s Gabriel with the two open fingers of 
Lippi’s charming angel, and the expressive and dainty outspread hand of Botticelli’s 
earnest seraph, fully conscious of the momentous message he bears to the Virgin. 
This treatment of the hand is peculiarly Botticellian; he loves to twist fingers 
into curiously graceful, yet somewhat affected attitudes. Lippi’s Gabriel is placid 
and composed ; Botticelli’s has hurried through space, his veil still flying, and is 
big with the mighty news he bears to humanity. His tone is ineffable in plain 
English prose ; Rossetti might have voiced it. As for the Madonna, her attitude is 
Botticelli in his most characteristic moment; yet even here, transfigured as she is 
by the ascetic painter’s volcanic imagination, we recognise the cloak, the collar, the 
embroideries, the book and reading-desk of earlier representations. But the dove has 
disappeared ; to Botticelli the tale has become spiritualised and etherealised. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
By Botrice.ii, im the Uffizi at Florence. After a Photograph by Fratecit Avinari, Florence. 


Very different indeed is the conception of the Annunciation by that decorative, 
half Venetian, half Paduan painter, Carlo Crivelli, in the interesting though overloaded 
picture which hangs on the walls of the Paduan room at the National Gallery. I 
would have liked to reproduce it here in full, but the extraordinary mass of detail, 
far beyond even what is usual with Crivelli, makes it impossible to reduce the greater 
part of the picture within reasonable limits. Readers interested in the subject must 
look at it for themselves in Trafalgar Square. It is a labyrinth of wholly extraneous 
ornament. In Lippi’s and Botticelli’s treatment, which form the final flower and 
pure efflorescence of the Tuscan ideal, the angel and the Madonna constitute, as it 
were, the entire picture: they fill the foreground; the rest, beautiful as it is, serves 
merely for background to the figures, as it ought to do. But in Crivelli, who was 
rather a painter of fruit, flowers and decorative adjuncts than of truly religious scenes, 
the background ¢s the picture ; the figures are there as scarcely more than accessories. 
His whole soul revelled in jewellery and upholstery. To the right, as ever, we have 
the Madonna, with her crossed hands, kneeling at her reading-desk, a book open 
before her. On her right, again, is the open bedchamber ; the curtain still hangs 
much as in Giotto’s embodiment. From the glory in the heavens the dove descends 
in a ray of light, through a little round-arched window, on the head of the Madonna. 
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Without, in the street, and separated from her as usual by that strange dividing wall, 
kneels the angel Gabriel. In figure and feature he is very unlike the Florentine 
angels: there is a definiteness and precision about him, a sharpness and clearness 
of outline, which recalls Mantegna and the school of Squarcione. Yet, with all the 
difference in type between the two angelic conceptions, observe still the wings, 
divided as of old into definite regions ; observe the white lily, the jewel on the breast, 
the curious shoulder-ornaments, as in Lippi’s representation, only twisted, Crivelli- 
fashion, into marvellous foliation: observe the floating ribbons which recall Neri de’ 
Bicci, and which were etherealised by Botticelli into his cloud-like drapery. By the 
angel’s side, a mere spectator of the scene, kneels Emidius, the patron saint of Ascoli, 
holding in his hand a model of the city. (Ascoli is a town on the Adriatic where 
Crivelli passed the greater part of his life, and where he painted for a local com- 
mission this picture, with its aggressive and speaking motto of Libertas Ecclesiastica.) 

But these figures, as I say, though essential to the work from the point of view 
of the patrons who commissioned it, were merely its occasion from the point of view of 
that extraordinarily painstaking and detail-loving creature, its painter. Of course there 
are an apple and a gourd in the foreground: Crivelli could do nothing without fruit 
and flowers. Of course, also, there is endless profusion of decorative work : elabo- 
rate arabesques on the pilasters of the Madonna’s lordly house ; elaborate capitals, 
elaborate loggias, an elaborate cornice. The grain of the wood on her reading-desk 
is carefully painted ; so are the planks in the wall of her bedchamber. Observe her 
dainty bodice, her jewelled hair, her counterpane ; her decorative pillows, the pattern 
on her curtain, the fretted plaster-work on the diapered ceiling: notice the peacock 
above, the relief behind him, the open arcade with its gorgeous roof; the dove, the 
caged bird, the rug, the basin of flowers, the jug with the plant in it. Notice even 
the cherubs on the side of the house towards the street and the angel. And then 
observe that we have still in the background the steps, the trees, the formal garden. 
How Paduan is the medallion of a Cesar by the arch! how Venetian the quaint 
touch of every-day life in the figure of the chubby child who peeps round the corner! 
Besides the endless interest of its decorative work, this picture is useful as marking 
the difference between the spiritual and ideal motives which dominated Florence, and 
the worldly motives of richness and splendour which dominated Venice. Do not 
omit to go and look at it, and compare its purely adventitious detail with the poetical 
background of Filippo Lippi’s “ Annunciation.” In the Florentine, the detail is there 
for the sake of the picture; in the Venetian, the picture is there for the sake of 
the detail. 

Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Annunciation,” once more in the Uffizi, isa grateful relief from 
the tweedledum and tweedledee of Crivelli’s elaborate and too ornate treatment. The 
Florentine painter gives us a Gabriel more fully in accordance with Renaissance 
sentiment. His face is gentle and slightly Leonardesque ; his hair hangs in curls 
less vagrant than Botticelli’s ; he is calm and restrained with the restraint that is 
habitual in all Lorenzo’s painting. No passion here, but the calm and masterful work 
of a consummate craftsman. Gabriel kneels as of old in a flowery garden ; behind 
him is the loggia, the colonnade, the marble parapet. But beyond, the landscape has 
become increasingly naturalistic: it resembles in general effect the upper valley of 
the Arno. The angel’s wings still display distinct regions, as of old; his left hand 
holds the Annunciation lily ; his halo has dwindled to a mere floating ring, seen in 
accurate perspective. The uplifted right hand seems to beckon the Madonna. The 
drapery has lost its medizeval ornament, and is fairly on the way to the mere massive 
folds and textureless tissues of later painters. In early times much pains are spent 
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over the accurate representation of particular stuffs ; from Leonardo onwards the robes 
are nothing more than abstract sheets of indeterminate fabrics. Between Gabriel and 
the Madonna spreads that mysterious wall of partition, just pierced by a door, as one 
may see from the light on the floor in front of Our Lady. The Virgin herself, to 
the right as always, kneels at her reading-desk, with the bedchamber behind, and the 
curtain and the window. But her attitude is one which would have been wholly 
impossible to earlier painters: partly reminiscent of Botticelli, the hands are yet free 
alike from the affected twist which he gives to fingers, and from the lifeless stiffness 
of preceding artists. As a whole this picture is an admirable example of Lorenzo di 
Credi’s art : its simplicity, when compared with the medizevai detail of most previous 
“ Annunciations,” is immediately obvious. But it also illustrates in an admirable degree 
the curious tendency to represent the “ Annunciation ” as consisting of two equal and 
parallel pictures. 








THE ANNUNCIATION, 
By Lorenzo vi Crept, in the Uffizi at Florence. From a Photograph by Fratev.i Avinari, Florence. 
This peculiarity is even more noticeable in the divided panels by Fra Bartolommeo 
in the Uffizi, which carry the twofold arrangement of the subject to a singular pitch 
nowhere else observable. Here we have the same simple portal as in Lorenzo di 
Credi’s picture, and somewhat the same disposition of the dais and the bedchamber. 
‘The angel bears still the Annunciation lily, but, to say the truth, he is employed for 
the most part as a mere study in drapery. The Madonna kneels gracefully by her 
shadowy reading-desk, with book half open in her hand; the curtain and other 
essential properties are there, as usual. But virtue has gone out of the thing ; it is no 
longer really the Mother of the Saviour, but an Academy model in an admirably 
arranged mantle. The affected pose of the left hand, half reminiscent as it is of 
earlier attitudes, has now something theatrical and unreal about it. You feel in a 
second that Fra Bartolommeo is not trying to produce an impression of a scene 
which he believes to have actually occurred, but is concentrating his energies on 
drawing a couple of figures in graceful poses and with correct draperies. The art of 
the thing is all in all to him—the event is nothing ; and in becoming thus conscious, 
VoL. VI.—No. 27 26 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
By Fra BarTOLoMMEo, ix the Uffizi at Florencee. From a Photograph by Fratevit Avinari, Florence. 


the art itself has lost half its charm for us. Better Neri de’ Bicci’s simple, childlike 
faith, than the Frate’s conscientious and conscious efforts to be before all things 
an artist. 

As an example of the final stage in the evolution of the subject at the high tide 
of the Renaissance, I would select an “ Annunciation” by Paolo Veronese in the 
Venetian room of the Uffizi. This picture is interesting for the most part only by 
way of contrast. Its angel is a well-developed Venetian model, as little angelic as 
one can easily conceive, remarkable chiefly for his fine and somewhat too exuberant 
physical development, like a Titian gone to seed and lapsed into pure voluptuousness. 
He might have sat for a Bacchus or a young Silenus. Save that he wears a pair of 
somewhat perfunctory wings, and still carries by pure force of habit an Annunciation 
lily, nobody would ever know him for an angelic messenger. On the opposite side 
kneels a Venetian lady, full-faced and amply developed, in the character of the 
Madonna. Fra Angelico, or even Bellini, would have hesitated to represent Our 
Lady as such a mere fashionable Venetian beauty; but Paolo Veronese had no 
such scruples. He treated the Annunciation, or any other sacred scene, only as 
an opportunity for the display of a charming and anything but spiritual model. 
Both angel and Madonna are thoroughly theatrical; and, except for its name, and 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
By PaoLto VERONESE, in the Uffizi at Florence. From a Photograph by FRaTELL1 ALINARI, Florence. 


the conventions in its treatment, there is nothing at all of sacred art in the 
picture. 

Yet, even in Veronese’s voluptuous scene, observe how many traces still remain 
to us of the traditional “‘ Annunciation.” The past died hard. The action takes place 
in a loggia or colonnade, no longer medizval, but frankly and obtrusively classical, 
with fluted columns, and volutes on the capitals of the distant pilasters. Gabriel is 
still separated from the Blessed Virgin by an empty space, here specially marked by 
the intervention of two rows of columns. At his back are reminiscences of the old 
formal garden and the trees and marble terraces which long formed the necessary 
elements of the pictorial legend. Even the traditional black-and-white marble floor, 
in alternate squares, has not been forgotten ; nor the vista behind, nor the Madonna’s 
clasped hands, nor the book, nor the reading-desk, nor the uplifted finger of the 
announcing archangel. From the centre above, the glory of the Eternal Father still 
shines from the clouds; and in the place of the concentric rings of light of earlier 
painters, little cherubs are descending (almost playfully) upon the Virgin Mother. 
Veronese has tried to the best of his comprehension to realise the scene in much 
the same terms as earlier art realised it. But oh, in how different, in how debased 
a spirit ! 

For it is all a vain pretence. He was not painting, he could never paint, a real 
“ Annunciation.” The great Venetian colourist was perfectly at home in such scenes as 
the “Family of Darius before Alexander” in our National Gallery, or the “ Supper at 
Cana of Galilee” in the Louvre, which is really a sumptuous banquet in a rich man’s 
house, far fitter to grace an imperial dining-hall than the refectory of a monastery, for 
which purpose it was painted. His work at the Doge’s Palace is admirable for its 
object—large, princely, expansive, begotten of ancient wealth and the spacious family 
and ceremonial life of a mighty, aristocratic, commercial city. But when he comes to 
try his hand at an “ Annunciation,” there is nothing of saintly, nothing of pure or 
virginal in his vulgar conception. ‘The angel is just a handsome theatrical messenger ; 
the Madonna just a beautiful and voluptuous Venetian lady. Purity and humility are 
the very last attributes one would dream of associating with her. The deceitfulness 
of riches had corrupted and destroyed Venetian painting: art committed suicide 
by becoming a mere appanage of wealth and worldly splendour. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
By ANDREA DEL SARTO. Ax example of the reversed position of the Madonna and the Angel Gabriel. 


Other “ Annunciations ” exist in the National Gallery which it will be well worth 
the reader’s while to compare on the spot with the Lippi and the Crivelli. One by 
Duccio of Siena gives an interesting idea of the subject as treated by that pioneer 
of original art in Tuscany. Another, in the Umbrian room, by Giannicolo Manni, 
Perugino’s pupil, who painted the chapel of the Cambio at Perugia, well illustrates the 
later Umbrian style, and has some quaint arabesques on the Virgin’s reading-desk, 
very characteristic of their painter. Some singular examples, most strangely divided, 
may be seen in the Early Tuscan room in the Gallery. I need not mention the Fra 
Bartolommeo at the Louvre, nor the exquisite Andrea del Sarto at the Pitti Palace— 
perhaps the loveliest embodiment of the scene we are considering by any painter of 
the High Renaissance. These and countless other examples will occur at once to 
all readers who have seen them; and the specimens already described will suffice, I 
think, to convey an idea of the chief types of treatment in the Florentine school at 
least, if not in the sister provinces. 
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For those who desire to make a collection of illustrative photographs, there is no 
better subject to begin upon than the “ Annunciation.” It is more varied and more 
interesting in type than the “ Madonna and Child”; its evolution is more marked ; and 
the theme exists in almost equal numbers of examples. Copies may be collected 
and arranged according to schools and affiliation, with a cross-division into frescoes 
and easel-paintings, separate or united compositions, and lunettes or arch-pieces. 
Photographs of sculptured “ Annunciations,” architectural or otherwise, and of others 
in mosaic, della Robbia ware, and so forth, will help to make the collection completer. 
A good arrangement of one or two such groups of subjects in an accessible room 
in London would be of untold benefit to students of evolution in design and 
composition. 


GRANT ALLEN. 





SONG. 


HOUT for the ship that’s in sight! 
XJ Weep for the ship that’s away! 
Grieve for the fallen in fight, 
But honour the victor with bay. 
Hope never dies with the light, 
For the night 
Hides within it the promise of day! 


Shout for the youth that has won! 
Weep for the youth that has failed! 
At noontide the day is not done, 
For the mists that at morning prevailed, 
Why should the race that’s begun 
Not be won, 
Tho’ the boat was nigh wrecked when it sailed ? 


Shout for the glory of birth! 
Weep for the conquest of death ! 
With the love and the laughter of mirth 
Come the sins and the sorrows of breath. 
But who shrinks from this fight upon earth 
Is not worth 


We should weep for him after his death! 


Hamitton Aipk. 
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“Down EAST.” 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS. 


“Up WEsT.” 
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TOGETHER: 


Or, On Grandi. 


HAVE wandered a good deal. My friends kindly speak of 
it as “travelling for my pleasure,” but I do not mind con- 
fessing that I have travelled, and still continue to do so, for 
my sins. Now, don’t go and form any exaggerated idea of 
my sinfulness ; there is no mark of Cain upon my somewhat 
thinly covered brow. I am simply a middle-aged gentleman 
(an unfortunate epoch of life in itself: youth has its romance, 

age its dignity, but middle age is essentially commonplace) who has allowed his youth 

to pass without forming any tie or acquiring any occupation sufficient to fix him, 

The result is that I wander over the face of the earth with no more solid reason 
than the desire to escape from the certainty of boredom when stationary to the 
certainty of annoyance when moving: anything is better than boredom. And that 
reminds me that I am possibly boring you with these personalities ; for, after all, it 
isn’t about myself that I am going to tell you this little story. My excuse for these 
personal revelations is that no doubt it would have seemed quite different to me 
had I been a married man, either happy or miserable, with a fixed home. In any 
case I should have had another series of experiences from which to draw, and 
possibly other regrets ; for was it not Socrates who said that whether a man married 
or whether he didn’t, he would regret it ?—a singularly dispassionate view from the 
husband of Xantippe. 

Well, I had been round the world. But you need not be alarmed,—I will 
give you no topographical details. I know the modern view of a traveller: he is a 
“ slobe-trotter”; he is a contemptible person who cannot keep still, and who cannot 
keep from talking about his restlessness; and his little journeys are, after all, so 
very restricted at the farthest. Considering that the most stay-at-home person travels 
round the sun every year, the globe-trotter has not much to boast of in addition. 

I was coming home by the Canadian Pacific Railway. We had left the timber- 
clad mountains and valleys of British Columbia well behind, had threaded the 
devious windings of the Rockies, and at last had emerged from that huge labyrinth 
out upon the vast prairie that stretched away before us to the great lakes. The 
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“She was asleep now, and | could look at her as much as | liked.” 


car was not very full; it was a “sleeper,” 
travellers. 


and its occupants were mostly through 
My back was to the engine ; on the other side of the car and facing the 
east, towards which we were speeding, was a young girl, who drew my eyes to her 
more than I thought was consistent with the baldness of my scalp, the number of 
my years, and my sentiments with regard to her sex 
consistent man cast the first gibe at me. 


generally ; but there,—let the 
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She was very pretty and pleasant to look at, and possessed a piquancy that was 
all her own; she was dressed in black, and had come from China, where her father 
had just died. He was a merchant at one of the treaty ports—I forget which, but 
I had heard it talked about in the smoking-room of the Empress of India. 1 fancy 
he had not been doing very well. She was asleep now, and I could look at her as 
much as I liked; and I certainly liked to look at her very much. I felt a certain 
sense of protection over this poor little desolate lady, which must be my excuse for 
all the listening and eavesdropping I subsequently did. 

It was a warm day, and the window was open; the air of the rushing train 
blew her hair, which was a sort of burnished copper colour, about a little face that 
was rather pale, starred with eyes of unusual brightness. Her hands, over which 
the blue veins coursed like rivers in a map, were the white and shapely ones of a 
lady unaccustomed to work; and one little foot, from which, in the abandonment 
of travel, she had removed her shoe, lay, black but comely, upon the cushion in 
front of her. Her books and her wraps and her bags were piled about her in a 
confusion born of the consciousness that that seat was to be her home for days. 

The land without lay broad and level, a great sea of parched grass rising and 
falling here and there, like the solemn swell of the ocean, and over it the wind 
rippled the surface into glistening waves that reflected the sun. There seemed no 
sign of man or beast over all the trackless waste ; but, all uninhabited as it seemed, 
we nevertheless slowed up, and the train of cars came to a standstill beside a dreary 
wooden station-house, painted red and white. There was a patch of potatoes, and a 
great square stack of bleached buffalo bones waiting the inglorious apotheosis of the 
sugar refinery, where, like Samson’s lion, out of the strong should hereafter be brought 
forth sweetness. ‘These poor extinct monsters were further insulted by having their 
horns, polished and adorned with tawdry frippery, hawked for sale by an Indian 
squaw, who conducted her operations listlessly, however, and with a wholly uncom- 
mercial apathy, while her brave stood by, draped in his blanket, and gazing at us 
with an indifference which made trains and travellers seem but little things. 

By the station there was a waggon, near which twa men were talking; and 
presently, when the bell upon the engine tolled and the warning cry of “ All aboard” 
caused those who had left the train to scramble on again, one of those two came 
saunteringly forward and swung himself and his small portmanteau on to the step 
of our platform. He waved his hand to the other, and then came in and seated 
himself in the vacant seat opposite the little lady in black. 

He was a good-looking fellow, well made and loose-limbed, but with the slow, 
somewhat heavy gait of a man who tills the earth. The signs of his daily toil were 
visible in more ways than one: the broad brown hand that fell upon his thigh as 
he sat down was horny, and scarred with the incidents of his life; his boots, thick 
and heavy, had been polished with more zeal than skill, shining refulgently upon 
all their many convexities, but showing the prairie soil lying still in the little sheltered 
valleys, like belated snowdrifts in spring. ‘The same absence of professional technique 
was visible about the washing of his flannel shirt, which he had adorned with a 
paper collar, and endeavoured to conceal with a very old blue-and-white necktie. 
His coat had certainly started well, and still carried about it the unmistakable air 
of having seen prosperous times. It had the misfortune to outlive its generation 
somewhat, but in contrast with his trousers its social position was beyond doubt : they 
were of the commonest corduroy, and had been designed on the general principle 
that a man of a certain height would be of a certain width; but as the new-comer 
did not expand to the proportion held proper to his six feet of length, these trousers 
lay around him in generous folds and laps. 
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He was a fair man, and I say this in a somewhat past tense, because much sun 
and many weathers had tanned his skin to a warm brown; but his hair was light, 
and his eyes were blue and very serious. He wore only a moustache ; but the cuts 
upon his chin and the rawness thereof showed that he shaved much in the same 
spirit as he cleaned his boots—more in deference to remote civilisation, which he 
rarely penetrated, than by reason of any conviction he himself possessed on such 
matters. He was evidently a colonial, a farmer, and probably that was his waggon 
that I had seen by the station. But what brought him into the luxurious “ sleeper,” 
where he looked strangely incongruous amongst the well-dressed, pallid travellers, 
mostly from the Orient ? 

He turned his serious eyes about him with a somewhat wistful gaze, much as 
an agricultural ghost might regard a world of men and women from which he was 
cut off; then they rested on the sleeping girl, who had thrown a handkerchief over 
her face to keep off the insistent flies, that had strolled about and rubbed their 
superfluous legs complacently upon it. One little hand was holding a book, but 
with the nerveless grasp of sleep; the vibrations of the train were slowly withdrawing 
it from her hand, and his blue eyes seemed to be calculating how long it would 
be before it slipped down altogether. ‘There was a little ring upon one finger, and 
as he looked he suddenly leant forward with an energy and intenseness that showed 
him to be under the influence of some very strong surprise. His face was within 
a foot of the young girl’s hand, and the warm tan on his cheeks could not hide 
the warmer blood beneath. 

Just then the book slipped, and he caught it as it fell; but this roused her. She 
moved, with the slow restoration to that consciousness which we always feel to be 
such an affront to kindly slumber ; her gaze rested upon him with solemn unconcern 
at first; but slowly there grew in her face the same deepening surprise that his had 
shown when he saw the ring upon her finger. 

“Jack!” she cried, after a long pause, in which she seemed to be actually 
struggling with astonishment. “ Are you really Jack, or are you a part of a dream ? 
Because if you are, I would rather———” 

“What ?” queried the young man. 

“Qh, nothing,” said she; “for I see that no dream could look so serious and 
stupid as you do—or wear such bad clothes,” she went on, looking at his trousers. 
“But how did you get here? And what brought you? Did you know I was 
coming through?” 

“No,” said he, whom I will call Jack ; “I didn’t know anything.” 

‘You poor old ignoramus !—you never did,” said she, smiling at him with her 
pleasant, mocking smile. 

“The fact is,” he went on, “I am running up to Winnipeg to buy a couple of 
Ontario mares, and a whim took me to come into this high-toned car because I 
thought I might meet and talk to a few Old-country folks. You don’t know how 
a fellow longs to find himself among his old kind after a few years on a farm in 
the North-west. I know that that is all I am fitted for, but still Oh, bother!” 
he broke off: “ fancy talking about myself when I have so much to hear from you, 
and about you and every one!” 

And then they sat silent, as people mostly do who have not seen each other for 
a long time: each subject seems too insignificant to take precedence. 

“ By the way,” he said, rousing himself, “ where is your father? and how is he ?” 

“Father is dead,” she answered tremulously, but without resenting the natural 
question ; “and that is why I am going home by myself. I was to have gone 
with the Coopers, who had arranged to sail by the Empress of India; but at the 
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“* Are you really Jack, or are you a part of a dream?'” 


last moment they found they could not go for some time yet, so I started by 
myself. I am going to Aunt Ursula, at Bath: she has kindly offered me a home ; 
and, indeed, I have no choice, because poor father’s affairs were not at all flourishing 
when he died. But,” she said, with an effort, “there is no use bothering about the 
future ; it is always different to what one thinks, and I shall get on all right.” 

There was another silence. I fancy Jack did not like to touch this grief so fresh 
in the girl’s mind, and other matters seemed too small beside it. 

“ Jack,” she said at length, “do tell me about your life and home and all. 1 
shall be sure to see your mother, and she will want to know every tiny little thing.” 

“Poor mother!” said Jack. “I have written her all there is to tell.” 

“ Ah! but letters don’t count,” Dolly answered imperiously. “And, besides, I 
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want to know; I am a woman, and therefore curious. First of all, what do you 
live in? what is your house like ?” 

“House? Oh, I live in a sort of hut. I’m a little better off than the cows, 
but not so well off as the corn—grain we call it out here. But I don’t want mother 
to know too much of the seamy side; I dwell mostly on the healthy prairie air in 
my letters. The flowers help me out a great deal. With fresh, stimulating air, 
sunshine and flowers, one can make a letter seem very gay,” he continued, with a 
laugh that was not all bitter. ‘And, besides, it isn’t really so very bad for a 
man; there is such a lot to do that one has not much time for thinking in the 
daytime, and at night one is so tired that one sleeps without dreaming—of home,” 
he added a little wistfully. 

“ Poor Jack!” said Dolly, with a dangerous sympathy in her voice and eyes. 
“ And what are all the things that you have to do?” 

“Well, there are the cows: one has to milk them in summer, and in winter 
one has to fodder them and melt snow for them, for water is a weak point on 
my farm. Then there is ploughing, and harrowing, and sowing, and reaping, and 
threshing ; but the worst of it is the chores,”—Dolly looked inquiring,—“ the odd 
jobs about a house: as a matter of fact, one gets into a habit of doing without 
everything that gives trouble ; one has not energy enough for frills.” 

“Still you must eat,” said Dolly, surveying his large limbs. “ All that has to 
be kept going,” she nodded at him. 

“In winter I freeze a cow, and that lasts as long as the frost; in summer I 
cut hunks off a piece of bacon, or get my nourishment out of tins. Breadmaking 
after a hard day’s work is rather a grind, and washing one’s shirt is not one of 
the attractions advertised in emigration puffs.” 

“Poor Jack!” she said compassionately: “i remember how you used to say 
you hated people and clothes and books, and longed for a free, natural life; and 
here I find you travelling in a palace car so that you may breathe for a little 
the same air as the artificial remains of an effete civilisation that you used to 
loathe.” 

Jack smiled a little sadly, and said: “I suppose I am spoilt for the enjoyment 
of either life now; the old habits had deeper roots than I knew of. I seem to 
miss the decencies of civilisation, and yet I know that if I were to return to it I 
should feel the restraint unbearable. But here I am jawing about myself, my 
unprofitable self” And then their talk drifted on to home news: names cropped 
up and persons were disposed of in a few sentences, leading, however, to others, 
and so on; showing how mutual had been their acquaintance and how intimate 
had been some phases of their past life. 

“Poor father was very fond of you, Jack,” she said, at the end of a little story 
they had raked up out of their combined memories. 

‘ Yes,” he answered, with grave directness, “he liked me, I know”; and again 
they were silent. 

It puzzled and interested me, the piecing together of the lives of this man and 
maid. I had no right to pry into their stories, I knew; I ought to have stopped 
my ears; but I did no such thing. An ungovernable curiosity had the control of 
me, and I listened with all my ears, and leaped the vacant gulfs with hazardous 
surmise. I had glimpses clear and sharp, and then obscurity—like the view one 
gets when a man-of war flashes the searchlight round a bay. 

“Dolly,” he said, after a pause, “when you were asleep I recognised you first 
by George’s ring: what have you done with it?” And then I saw that while they 
were talking she had removed it. 
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“Oh, Jack,” she answered, with a slight tremor, “I put it away because I 
thought—I thought—— Please don’t ask: I really don’t know;; it was a silly instinct 
that made me hide it.” 

Jack was silent. ‘Did you ever hear,” he said, after a pause, “ how it was we 
—he—got that ring?” 

“Of course not,” she said, glad of anything that changed the subject; “ you 
never told me. Indeed, I have never seen you since. Oh, what a break-up it 
all was!” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “I suppose it was a break-up: I can hardly realise it even 
now. ‘That old life all seems dim and vapoury ; it was a previous state, I think. 
But about the ring: you remember when George and I were cruising with the 
poor governor round the Irish coast?” Dolly nodded. ‘“ Well, we put into Galway 
Bay to avoid some very bad weather outside. One afternoon George and I went 
for a stroll round the dilapidated city of Galway, and in the course of our wanderings 
we came to a sort of village suburb, built of mud, whitewashed and thatched in 
the regular—or rather irregular—Irish fashion. You remember George was always 
trying to find out everything; so he went up to a very handsome, black-haired 
young woman, who was sweeping before her cabin door, and said, ‘What is the 
name of this village, my dear?’ 

“*¢ Faith,’ said she, without so much as looking at him, ‘it’s not a village at 
all: this is the Claddagh; and I’d have ye to know that I’m not your dear, 
but the Queen of the Claddagh, and the wife of a better man than you or your 
father before ye.’ 

“George, of course, was delighted with this, and took off his hat—you remember 
his mock gravity ?—with an assumed respect that made me laugh ; but Her Majesty 
blazed out, and in a few minutes there was a regular crowd of dark-haired, angry 
faces. These people are supposed to be descended from the Spaniards who were 
wrecked at the time of the Armada, and they live together and have very much 
their own laws, as we afterwards found; but it seemed too absurd at the time to 
George, and we found it was hard to be as serious as the circumstances seemed 
to demand. Fortunately, just as things were at their worst and a stone had broken 
in George’s best hat, a couple of constabulary, seeing the tumult from the road, 
came and rescued us, not without some difficulty, from these infuriated Irish 
Spaniards. 

“A couple of days after this a fishing boat got foul of us, as it was about to 
leave the harbour, and one of the men, in trying to clear, fell into the water and 
came jolly near being drowned; but George, who was smoking by the taffrail, 
jumped overboard and caught the sinking man. George was not a good swimmer, 
and it seemed so- likely that the struggling fisherman would have been too much 
for him that I went overboard too, and so we all got safe to the yacht. 

“We laid the half-drowned fisherman on the deck, and got as much of the 
salt water out of him as we could, and replaced it with stimulants, much to his 
obvious comfort, and finally sent him ashore full of gratitude and whiskey. 

“Next morning, when we were at breakfast, a pair of bare legs came down 
the companion, and the Queen of the Claddagh, in a red cloak, marched into the 
cabin, followed by our friend of the day before. It seems that she was his wife, and 
came with gratitude and contrition to ask forgiveness for the affair at the Claddagh. 
George always hated scenes, and was most unhappy, shooting off little commonplace 
sentences, such as ‘ Jolly glad to have been able to help your man out of the 
water, I’m sure,’ ‘Couldn’t let a fellow drown alongside one’s own boat, you 
know,’ ‘The honour of the ship, you know,’ etc., and pointing constantly to me 
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“ ‘George .. . jumped overboard, and caught the sinking man.'” 


as ‘the chap who got us both out of it,’ etc. But the Queen wouldn’t have it in 
that light. 

“* Ves, yes, sir,’ she said, ‘I know; ‘but after all the gentleman,’ bowing to 
me, ‘went after his own brother, but your honour took to the water to save my 
own poor man—and may the saints preserve you from the harm of it.’ (The 
meaning of this we understood later.) Then she took off the wedding ring these 
people wear—the clasped hands and the heart—and laid it on the table before 
George. 

“*>Tis the best I have, your honour, and I’d be proud and happy if ye’d wear 
it, and give it to the grand lady that will be your honour’s wife.’ 

“ George was terribly put out about this, and said he couldn’t think of taking 
the wedding ring her husband had married her with. 

“«Shure didn’t your honour give me me husband back out of the salt water? 
Sorra a husband I should have now if it weren’t for your honour.’ 

“Then the King, who had been shifting his legs uneasily, said, ‘Ah! take the 
little thing, sor, in the name of God take it! the woman will have no peace, nor 
me neither, if ye don’t; and what was the good in saving me life for me to be 
teased to death about the saving of it!’ He said this with so pathetic a grin that 
it went some way to reconciling George to the acceptance of it. 

“Then the governor, who was in his berth, sent ‘the steward to know what the 
fuss was all about, and so the Claddagh royalties departed, the King with another 
glass of whiskey in him to counteract any salt water that might still remain in 
his royal stomach. 

“Poor George, however, had got a chill from his bath, and, as usual, took no 
notice of it; but it grew into a cough, and the bad weather we had afterwards off 
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the Donegal coast did not improve it. Even then I think that he might have been 
saved ; but he could not be made to look after himself, and, the governor being so 
ill, rendered it doubly hard to manage every one. An Irish sailor on board made 
it clear what the Queen of the Claddagh meant when she said to George, ‘ May 
the saints preserve ye from the harm of it.’ It is generally thought in Ireland 
that if you save any one’s life that person will be the cause of your death. And 
so it was, of course indirectly, with George; for the wetting he got in saving the 
King of the Claddagh killed him. 

“Tt was next winter, in Funchal, where I went with him, that George said to 
me very slowly—for it was near the end—‘I should like Dolly to have the 
Claddagh ring.’ 

“T didn’t mean ever to have told you, Dolly, what a jar those few words of 
poor George’s were to me. He was too ill for me to ask him any questions, but 
I had not known that he cared for you, so I simply nodded, and when the end 
came, as it did a few days after, I drew off the Queen’s gift from his poor shrunken 
finger, and—— Well, you've got it, as I see.” 

Dolly’s face vas turned from me towards the level, sunlit prairie, sliding smoothly 
by ; but I doubt if she saw it, for when she turned again her eyelashes were wet 
and her mouth quivered. 

After this they were silent, looking listlessly out of the window as we sped by a 
chain of reedy lakes, from which the waterfowl rose in scared files at our approach ; 
and when these two talked again it was of casual friends, the sequence of whose 
lives they sought to piece together. 

Shortly after we stopped at a prairie village, more desolate seemingly, with its 
half-dozen wooden houses and stores set square upon the illimitable plain, than did 
that plain seem without them. At this station, however, there was a compensating 
clause in the shape of a dining car, with a battalion of snow-white cooks and 
waiters—ministering angels rather, who had fallen from heaven with all things meet 
for hungry travellers ; and shortly after, amidst glittering glass and silver, we loitered 
pleasantly through a long menu, whilst the ministering angels ministered, and the 
land flew by, warmed to amber by the evening sun. 

I was not near our couple, but I could see their heads rhythmically bowing 
together over their soup, and I could not help hoping that no sentiment, however 
tender, would disturb poor Jack from the enjoyment of a good meal; and, as far 
as I could judge by the back of his head, he was certainly interested in it. I 
went out on the tail platform for a smoke, and saw the red sun fall on to the line, 
making the rails a shining perspective of molten red; and then a sober grey 
crept up over the gaudy sky, and the western prairie slowly took upon itself the 
veil of night. 

When I came back to my seat I looked, of course, at once, to see how my couple 
were getting on; but there did not seem to be much change. The snatches of 
conversation that I heard were very impersonal: she spoke of China and the 
strange ways of the people; he spoke of his life, but always dwelt on its worst side— 
the squalor and the weariness of it, the unremitting toil and the drudgery of one or 
two ladies that he knew. ‘‘One,” he said, “is a nurse, a washerwoman, and a cook 
rolled into one. Ah! it is selfish to ask a woman to marry you out here!” This he 
said in a tone as if he were arguing with himself. 

Doliy laughed. “ Men are always selfish—when they ask us to marry them and 
when they don’t,” she said. “And we marry them because we know that they will 
only grow more selfish if we don’t. Fancy what a world exclusively composed of 
old bachelors would be!” 
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“ ‘1s there any danger? she asked.” 


“Do you think that men are always selfish when they don’t ask a girl to marry 
them ?” Jack said very seriously. 

“Well, considering what a number of girls every man doesn’t ask, if he always 
refrained from unselfish reasons he must be altruistic to quite a painful degree,” said 
Dolly, with a hurried flippancy that seemed intended to stave off something. 

“Ah, Dolly,” said Jack, “you know what I mean. What would you say of a 
man who did not ask a girl to marry him because he feared her life would not be 
happy under the circumstances that he had to offer?” 

“T would say,” said she, in a low voice that I was hardly able to catch, “ that 
his unselfishness would be wiser if he gave her an opportunity of deciding for herself. 
But what is that, Jack?” she cried in a loud tone of alarm, and pointing out of the 
window at a lurid glow that hid the world rather than revealed it. There was a great 
smoke rolling towards us, laden with sparks, and upon the ground there was a thin, 
jagged line of flames that leaped and spluttered and shrank only to leap the higher. 
It seemed from afar off that the fires of the under-world had split the earth’s crust 
and were rioting in their freedom. 

“That is a prairie-fire,” said Jack composedly. “ But I shouldn’t feel so comfort- 
able if it were marching on my homestead.” 

“Is there any danger?” she asked, leaning a little towards him for protection. 

“T don’t think so,” he answered tenderly, looking at her. “You see all along 
the railroad there is a ploughshare line turned to stop the flames. We call it the 
fireguard, and plough such a ring round our own homesteads. It certainly sometimes 
crosses it, but not often, and there is not much on a railroad to burn even it does.” 

We were now abreast of the fires, that were winding about on the prairie like 
great glowing serpents, hissing and writhing, and sending up the pillar of fiery clouds 
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that would spread alarm over a wide radius of poor settlers, any of whose dreary 
little homes might be nothing but a heap of cinders before next evening. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of the brakes, a lurch, a violent stoppage; and 
baggage, human beings and all unattached matters were hurled along in the 
momentum which the train had so unexpectedly lost. Dolly was borne forward 
into the outstretched arms of Jack, and the last thing that I saw was her little form, 
lying very clingingly and comfortably there, and Jack’s head bent over her. I think 
he was kissing her, but I could not be sure, for a piece of shattered glass from the 
lamp had struck me over the eye, and the blood was blinding me when I fainted. 

When I came to myself I was lying upon the charred prairie; the fire had 
rioted on, cackling and laughing at the mischief that it had wrought; the engine was 
jammed in a burnt culvert, and we were waiting under the bright, uninterested stars 
for a relief gang. Hardly any one seemed to have been seriously injured, and my 
temples had been bound up by a young surgeon who chanced to be travelling. 
Jack and Dolly were sitting near me, but nearer each other; and, from what I 
could gather, the accident to the train had materially altered the course of their 
lives. I couldn’t help wondering how it might have been with me if all the mightiest 
forces of nature had conspired, once upon a time, to throw a charming girl literally 
into my arms. 


I don’t know what the end of it all was,—but then one never does. Sometimes 
I picture Dolly with her bronze hair against a background of golden waving grain, 
healthy children, brown and vigorous, playing amidst the sheaves that leap from the 
whirling “binder.” Horses and cattle and wide lands show prosperity, and a well- 
built homestead comfort. But sometimes I see Dolly’s thin little face, still thinner 
from the labour and struggle for which she was never meant, bravely smiling while 
she washes, cooks and mends. 


Well, well! our livers are largely responsible for such visions. And then 
perhaps she is after all safe in Bath with her Aunt Ursula. 


NORMAN GARSTIN, 





“Against a background of golden waving grain. ' 
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LORD KELVIN. 


HREE or four years ago, on an autumn evening, the 
Cunard steamship Cephalonia, bound from Boston to 
Liverpool, ran suddenly into a dense bank of fog when 
within two or three hours’ sail of the Irish coast. I 
Was sitting at the time in the captain’s room, where, at 
the cordial invitation of its lord and master, I daily 
spent a brace of comfortable hours and had the run of 
a capital choice of books. A blast from the fog-horn 
was followed by the captain’s descent from the bridge 
to his “ den,” where he straightway began, with measuring 
instruments and other paraphernalia of the mysteries 

of navigation, to keenly examine his coast and channel charts,.on which the fathom 

marks were so thickly printed that to a landsman’s eye they had the appearance of 

a mathematical nightmare. I rose to take my leave, seeing that the captain had 

important business in hand. But he, without looking up from his task, said quietly : 

“Don’t go. Stay where you are with your pipe and your book. You won’t be in the 

way.” So I remained, and, although obeying the injunction as to the pipe, I put the 

book on its shelf, and neither read nor spoke a word for two hours, but intently 
watched my good friend, as with consummate skill he made calculations and gave 
orders, guiding the vessel through the wet blanket which concealed even the ocean 
itself from our view. A quartermaster stood by the door of the captain’s room and 
reported the soundings, which were taken at frequent intervals, and also transmitted 
the captain’s orders to the bridge. The Cephalonia was feeling her way for the Fastnet 

Light, that friendly beacon which stands on a lone gaunt rock at the channel entrance. 

It would have been impossible to see the Light through che cloud of ooze, unless the 

ship should run up under it and smash her ribs against the rock. But Captain 
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Seccombe, who is one of the most imperturbable and skilful mariners that I have 
encountered in many voyages, received the reported soundings, and marked the ship’s 
course and position in a thin red line as calmly as if he had been in mid-ocean on the 
clearest of days and in the smoothest of seas. The occasion was to me absorbing in 
its interest. It was an instructive illustration of the progress that has been made in the 
science of navigation. ‘The captain, searching for the imminent coast and the warning 
lights, had nothing to guide him but his compass, a simple-looking brass tube at the end 
of a long cord, and a printed plan of the bottom of the sea ; yet with absolute precision 
he felt his way past the invisible beacons, and later on, when the fog disappeared as 
suddenly as it had come, we were well up the channel, precisely where we should 
have been by the captain’s chart—half way between the Galley Head Light and 
the Old Head of Kinsale, and at a safe distance from the shore. ‘The captain 
then returned to the bridge, but not before he had said to me, in reply to some 
exclamation of praise on my part: “Sir William Thomson has enabled us to do this 
sort of thing. His sounding-machine and compass have done more for the safety 
of navigation than any invention since the first compass and sextant. ‘The cherub 
up aloft that watches over poor Jack’ always takes in my mind’s eye the shape of 
that clever and wise Scotsman, who has given us the best chance of getting safe 
to port.” 

Landsmen, as well as mariners, are indebted to Sir William Thomson (or, to 
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The Cloisters, Glasgow University. 


use his present title, Lord Kelvin) for many of the inventions which contribute to 
the safety, the ease, and the facility of modern living. ‘“ Lord Kelvin’s patents” are 
so numerous that I have not space to catalogue them here, and all of them have 
contributed to what we call “ progress,” and to the ease of civilisation. When, 
long after the voyage on which occurred the incident I have just described, it was my 
good fortune to make the acquaintance of the remarkable man who is one of the very 
greatest of living mathematicians, and who combines with the highest developments 
of scientific knowledge a mechanical genius which is not less remarkable, I told him 
of the cordial tribute the Cunard captain had paid him after sailing through the fog. 
Lord Kelvin smiled at the narrative, and a little later presented me with a copy of 
his book of lectures on Navigation, in which he marked this passage: ‘“ In moderate 
weather, with her engines in working order, and coal enough on board to keep 
up steam, no steamer making land from the ocean, in a well explored sea, need ever, 
however thick the fog, be lost by running on the rocks. Nothing but neglect of the 
oldest of sailors’ maxims, ‘lead, log, and look out,’ can possibly, in such circumstances, 
lead to such a disaster.” 

Years ago this indefatigable investigator devised a method for taking deep-sea 
soundings which obviated the labour and uncertainty of the old modes. He invented 
an apparatus which, when thrown overboard at the end of a wire, accurately recorded 
the depth of water at the very spot where the moving ship had been when the 
instrument was cast. The old style was superseded—certainty took the place of 
guesswork. By substituting piano wire for the old-fashioned rope, the trouble of 
friction was so nearly overcome that the wire, offering very little resistance when 
going through the water, could be easily cast with the ship going at full speed, and 
could be hauled aboard by two men instead of by half the crew. In the old days 
it was hardly possible to make sounding casts more than once an hour. Lord 
Kelvin made it possible to throw a cast once every ten minutes. All waters that 
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are frequently navigated now have their soundings so completely marked upon the 
charts that with Lord Kelvin’s apparatus the position of a vessel can be determined 
in a fog as easily as in clear weather. 

Lord Kelvin is President of the most important scientific body in the world— 
the Royal Society. He is, and has been for half a century, the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the University of Glasgow. He is one of the greatest scientific 
discoverers of our modern world, the leading electrician, and one of the most 
prolific of inventors. ‘The descendant of an Ulster farming family, he was knighted, 
and afterwards raised to the peerage, in recognition of his invaluable contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge. When he was requested to choose the title by 
which he should henceforth be known among the Barons of Britain, he selected the 
name of the little river by whose side he has spent sixty-three years of illustrious life. 

The University of Glasgow is assuredly Lord Kelvin’s home ; for he was but eight 
years old when he went to live there with his father, Dr. James Thomson, who had been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics. That elder Thomson was also a remarkable 
man. He was born on a little farm near Ballynahinch, in County Down, Ireland, 
where his family had dwelt for several generations, although their line was Scotch. 
James Thomson had, even as a lad, a huge hunger for knowledge. When he was 
between eleven and twelve years or age he learned, without the aid of a teacher 
and with the assistance of a few books, the principles of the sun-dial, and he taught 
himself to make dials for any latitude. Also, from old volumes which he somehow 
happened to unearth in his native village, he taught himself the elements of mathematics. 
His passion for this study seemed to be of such an extraordinary nature that his 
father permitted him to attend a small classical and mathematical school, in which, 
while still quite a youth, he became an assistant teacher. Teaching in this little 
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school in the summers, he studied during the winters at the University of Glasgow, 
and at the end of his fifth year as a student there he received an appointment at 
Belfast, being afterwards promoted to the position I have mentioned. He married 
soon after he went to Belfast, and in that city eight children were born to him—five 
sons and three daughters. The eldest of the sons bore his father’s Christian name. 
He was two years the senior of his brother William, now Lord Kelvin. These two 
brothers were, as boys and men, the most devoted comrades. James, who died a year 
or two ago, became well known as a mathematician and engineer. He was at one 
time Professor of Civil Engineering and Surveying in Queen’s College, Belfast ; and 
after that, for nearly twenty years, he was Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow. He was a man of high scientific reputation. Neither James nor William 
went to school before the age of ten. Their education up to that time was imparted 
to them entirely by their father, who had to an amazing degree the gift of inspiring 
enthusiasm, and who was not only a famous mathematician, but also a fine classical 
scholar, and well equipped in many other departments of learning. The attachment 
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between the father and his sons was of the closest nature, and it did much to shape 
the characters of the lads. 

William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) entered the University of Glasgow at the 
unusually early age of eleven years, and after taking the courses there he went to 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, graduating in 1845 as Second Wrangler and First 
Smith’s Prizeman. He was then immediately elected a Fellow of his College. Already 
as a student he had distinguished himself by his application to scientific pursuits 
and his interest in literature, and he had been elected President of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. After leaving Cambridge he went to Paris, where he 
worked for a while in the laboratory of the great chemist Henri Victor Regnault. 
In 1846, being then only twenty-two years of age, he was appointed to the position 
which he still holds—the Professorship of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University. 

Lord Kelvin as a lad was an amazing prodigy, but he differed from nearly all 
juvenile prodigies that one reads of in his love of fun and boyish sports. He was as 
active physically as he was mentally, and he set himself up with a splendid stock 
of health. No doubt his elders thought him precocious. Imagine, if you can, the 
amazement of men grown gray in scientific work when they read in one of their 
favourite periodicals a series of learned papers which upset many old and well-nursed 
theories and substituted some surprising new ones which proved to be correct, 
and which were propounded by a youth of eighteen! Who was this William Thomson, 
whose contributions to the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal drew 
the attention of the scientific world? ‘There was something more than juvenile \ 
audacity in his articles : there was knowledge—there was discovery. 

His first published paper was a defence of Fourier—the mathematician, not the 
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socialist. His second, I believe, was 
concerned with the “ Uniform Motion 
of Heat in Homogeneous Solid Bodies, 
and its Connection with the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity.” These 
were followed by a number of others, 
which conclusively proved that a new 
light had arisen in the scientific world. 
The French savants welcomed his ap- 
pearance, and induced him to write in 
their journals. He cleared away many 
serious misunderstandings that were 
prevalent among the philosophers of 
Great Britain and the Continent. He 
was the first to base on Faraday’s new 
Theory of Induction a Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity. He became editor 
of the Mathematical Journad in which he 
had first announced himself, and he 
secured for its pages the co-operation of 
Liouville, Stokes, Sir William Rowan 


Hamilton, De Morgan, and many other distinguished men. His own contributions 
were read with eagerness by investigators everywhere. 
here all that he wrote in those early days, and all that he has written up to the 
present time. His contributions to scientific literature have been voluminous, and 
almost every one of them has proclaimed a discovery. The wonder is that he 
has ever had time to write for publication, so numerous and so absorbing have 
been his investigations of the mysteries of Nature. He has an extraordinary capacity 
for turning from one task to another, as if he found inspiration in the change. 


Lord Kelvin. 
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It is impossible to specify 


And yet all his work is elaborate, 
painstaking to the last degree. If, as 
they say, genius is the capacity for 
taking pains, then Lord Kelvin is one 
of the greatest geniuses of this or any 
age. 

The other day he delivered a 
presidential address before the Royal 
Society, and in it he made use of this 
expression: ‘“ Tribulation, not undis- 
turbed progress, gives life and soul, 
and leads to success where success 
can be reached, in the struggle for 
natural knowledge.” It has been said 
that Lord Kelvin’s career has been 
one of steady progress in the lines of 
success. So it has, as we may see if 
we survey the achievements of his half- 
century of untiring toil. But no one 
knows except the man himself what 
tribulation, what disappointments, what 




















astonishing degree. 


Lord Kelvin’s Electric Clock. 
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long exercise of patience, have preceded the many important discover‘es with which 
his name is associated. He is an indefatigable worker. Investigation must needs be 
accompanied by unbreakable precision, and this quality Lord Kelvin has to an 


Professor ‘Tyndall told us that Faraday “always carried in his pocket a plain 


card on which he jotted down in pencil his thoughts 


| and memoranda. He made his notes in the labora- 


tory, in the theatre, and in the streets.” It is 
much the same with Lord Kelvin, although the 
cause is not what it was in Faraday’s case. 
Tyndal said that Faraday distrusted his memory. 
Lord Kelvin has an irrepressible habit of making 
notes, not because he distrusts his memory, but 
because he delights in working out complicated 
mathematical problems. Wherever he goes he 
carries in a coat-tail pocket a “little green book,” 
in which, when not otherwise occupied, and not 
merely that his memory may be subsequently 
refreshed but that he may perhaps elucidate some 
theory which has engaged his mind, he jots down 
pages of mathematical demonstration which would 
be the despair of most men who are accounted 
clever in these lines. Thus, on railway journeys, 
or while driving in his carriage, or when waiting, 
perhaps, for some friend to make ready to accom- 
pany him on a drive or a walk, he will whip out 
the “little green book” and work with assiduous 
content. It is literally true that he is never idle 
except when he is asleep. But he is not a 
one-sided man. If you meet him at a dinner, or 














a conversazione, you will 
find him readily engaging 
in any good talk that may 
be going, and he will no 
doubt amaze you by the 
extent of his information, 
and charm you no less by 
the wonderful clearness of 
his discourse than by the 


simple geniality of his 
manner. 
Lord Kelvin in the 


very earliest stages of his 
scientific career interested 
himself in investigations 
in the dynamical theory of 
heat. Though his work in 
many branches of science 
has been varied, and of 
very great importance, yet 
his investigations of the 
laws of heat will ever be 
remembered among his 
highest achievements. 
Count Rumford and Hum- 
phrey Davy had _ earlier 
disproved by experiment 
the old notion that heat 
is a material body ; but no 


one heeded their arguments, which lay practically unknown until the fourth decade of 
the present century, when the great Lancashireman, James Prescott Joule, actually 
determined the dynamical equivalent of heat, and for ever settled the fact that 


heat is a mode of motion. 


Joule’s discovery, and he undertook the task of placing the whole science of thermo- 
dynamics on a completely scientific basis. 





Professor Helmholtz and Daughter, with Lord and Lady Kelvin 
at Glasgow. 
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Lord Kelvin’s Glasgow House. 


Lord Kelvin was the first to appreciate the importance of 


Joule and Lord Kelvin were the closest 
of friends, and they jointly 
conducted many 
most important 


of their 
researches. 


In 1852 Lord Kelvin an- 
nounced his discovery of 
the principle of the dissi- 


pation of energy, which for 
popular purposes he has thus 
tersely explained : 





“ During 
any transformation of energy 
of one form into energy of 
another form there is always 
a certain amount of energy 
rendered unavailable for fur- 
ther useful application. No 
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Lord Kelvin's Study. 


known process in Nature is exactly reversible—that is to say, there is no known 
process by which we can convert a given amount of energy of one form into energy 
of another form, and then, reversing the process, reconvert the energy of the secona 
form thus obtained into the original quantity of energy of the first form. In fact, 
during any transformation of energy from one form into another, there is always 
a certain portion of the energy changed into heat in the process of conversion ; and 
the heat thus produced becomes dissipated and diffused by radiation and conduction. 
Consequently there is a tendency in nature for all the energy in the universe, of 
whatever kind it be, gradually to assume the form of heat, and, having done so, to 
become equally diffused. Now, were all the energy of the universe converted into 
uniformly diffused heat, it would cease to be available for producing mechanical 
effect, since for that purpose we must have a hot source and a cooler condenser. 
This gradual degradation of energy is perpetually going on; and sooner or later, 
unless there be some restorative power, of which we at present have no knowledge 
whatever, the present state of things must come to an end.” 

Perhaps the world in general thinks of Lord Kelvin chiefly as an electrician. 
Electrical science is the popular science of our time. It is the modern miracle- 
worker, and it captivates the imagination of the experts and of the masses. At any 
rate, Lord Kelvin—or, as he was then known, Professor William Thomson—first 
won popular reputation by his electrical work. He wrought the great modern 
miracle: he enabled us to telegraph across the Atlantic Ocean. By this deed he 
won world-wide fame ; for it he received a knighthood. 

He was one of that dauntless, hopeful, strenuous band of men who, in association 
with the late Cyrus Field, united the Old World and the New by an enduring bond, 
While the intrepid New Yorker was supplying the enthusiasm and the sinews of war, 
William Thomson, in the face of numerous disappointments which for years baffled 
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all other attempts, was diligently working out the solution of the perplexing problems 
which stood in the way of electrical communication between the hemispheres. 
Submarine telegraphy had been employed since 1852, when a line was laid across 
the English Channel from Dover to Calais. But the scientific camps were divided 
in opinion regarding the practicability of laying and working a cable which should 
stretch thousands of miles across the bed of the ocean. One faction declared it an 
impossible undertaking: that “it was beyond the resources of human skill.” Robert 
Stephenson said the plan could end only in failure. The prestige of his name and 
the force of his opinions encouraged the doubters, but did not discourage ‘Thomson 
and Field and their coadjutors. Faraday, experimenting with the short cable between 
Harwich and The Hague, discovered that the transmission of submarine signals was not 
instantaneous, as on the land lines. William Thomson, working in the same direction, 
discovered and formulated the law which governs the “retardation” of electrical signals 
in submarine lines. Whitehouse, experimenting with a line 1125 miles long, found that 
a signal occupied a second and a half in transmission. ‘Thomson’s law showed that, 
with a cable similar to Whitehouse’s experimental line, and long enough to connect 
Ireland with Newfoundland, a signal would require six seconds in transmission. This 
apparently meant the transmission of a very few words in an hour. ‘The financiers 
were dismayed, the croakers were jubilant. It was obvious that the cable projectors 
were dreamers, and that, as a reward for attempting the impossible and for ignoring 
their critics, they would have their trouble and their losses for their pains. But 
Thomson was quietly pursuing his investigations, and as a result he turned to his 
purpose the law which he had discovered, and which had threatened to defeat him. 
He invented an apparatus which overcame the difficulty and annihilated distance. 
The scientific explanation of his achievement would be perplexing in these pages ; the 
popular explanation would be something like this: he invented an ingenious apparatus 
which watched for the distant signal coming from the far side of the Atlantic, and, 
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detecting its approach, described the message in New York while it was still on its way 
from London. By means of this seemingly magical apparatus the first message was 
sent through the Atlantic cable. 

The wonderful Scotsman had made the Atlantic cable possible. So the line was 
laid, but not without grievous and disappointing accidents ; and on August 17th, 1858, 
Thomson’s instruments flashed this message from shore to shore :— 

“Europe and America are united by telegraph. Glory to God in the highest ; 

on earth peace and good will towards men!” 

The life of the first Atlantic cable was brief, but it proved the practicability 
of Field’s Napoleonic plan and Thomson’s masterful invention. The world lashed 
itself into a fever of excitement over the result. When the cable broke, a fortnight 
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later, the world, as its 
habit is in times of such 
emergency, substituted 
distrust for enthusiastic 
approval, and even de- 
clared that no messages 
had been sent, and that 
the whole thing was a 
hoax. Eight years 
passed, and many un- 
successful attempts were 
made to lay another line. 
Meanwhile, the  con- 
struction of cables, the ; 
inventions for ubner. === 

ing them, and the appli- ere 
cation of improved instruments for working them, had so far advanced that, when 
the cable of 1866 was completed, the labours of all concerned were rewarded with 











triumphant success. It was then 
that the Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at the University of Glasgow 
received his knighthood. His name, 
formerly known chiefly among 
scientists, was now familiar through- 
out the world. 

Sir William Thomson was elected 
President of the Royal Society in 
1891 ; he was elevated to the peerage 
in 1892. Among his predecessors 
in the chair of the Royal Society 
have been Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 

Testing the Sounding Machine on the “Lalla Rookh.” Christopher Wren, Sir Humphrey 

Davy, and Professor Huxley. He 
is indeed a worthy successor to a noble line, an illustrious chief of the famous society 
which, organised in 1660 for the pursuit and spread of science, was incorporated 
by Charles II. in 1662—a 
society which has done much 
to bring to light many of 
the most extraordinary and 
serviceable discoveries during 
the last two hundred and 
thirty-two years, and which 
has encouraged the labours of 
Franklin, Priestley, Herschel, 
Brewster, Faraday, Adams, 
Owen, Chevreul, Darwin, 
Wheatstone, Helmholtz, and 
Virchow. 





Lord Kelvin has a pleasant \ 
home within the precincts of An Experiment on the “Lalla Rookh.” 
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The 
study, a good-sized room on the ground floor, has its walls covered from top to 
bottom with shelves filled with scientific books. Over the fireplace are hung some 


Glasgow University. It commands on three sides the most extensive views. 
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very rare and interesting engravings and photographs of Darwin and Joule and Faraday, 
and the cable-laying steamships the Hooper and the Great Eastern. Not only here, but 
throughout the house, there are evidences of Lord Kelvin’s ingenuity. He has a simple, 
original, yet very effective ventilating system throughout the dwelling, and another 
original system for heating. His house, too, was the first one in the world to be 
completely lighted by electricity. He obtained the current from machines in the 
University laboratory, and he carried it into every nook and corner of the house—into 
closets, cupboards, attics and cellars, as well as into the halls and sitting-rooms. The 
house is well stocked with mementoes of travel; for Lord Kelvin has been almost 
everywhere and done almost everything in a scientific way, from lecturing at Johns 
Hopkins University in America to picking up sea bottom off the shores of Africa. 
He is a most enthusiastic yachtsman, or was so when he could find time to indulge 
in his favourite recreation. It is characteristic of him that the older he grows the 
busier he becomes. For twenty years he went yachting every summer. Being 
a skilful navigator as well as a mathematician, a scientist, and an expert mechanic, 
he very naturally kept himself as busy aboard his yacht as he did when ashore. 
But now he finds that he has not time to indulge himself in the pleasures of the sea, 
so he has sold his schooner, the Za//a Rookh, and whenever he can take what he 
calls a holiday, but what is only an opportunity for doing another kind of work, 
he goes to his country place, Netherhall, near Largs, in Argyleshire. 

Lord and Lady Kelvin made their wedding journey in the Za//a Rookh. Lady 
Kelvin is a charming woman, and a most devoted and wise companion and helper 
of her husband in all his labours. She is as much of an enthusiast for the sea as 
he is, and.in the yachting days she used to accompany him on his cruises. The 
Lalla Rookh, by the way, rendered great service to science, for it was aboard that 
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trim craft that Lord Kelvin pursued many of his investigations. While on 
one of his cruises he invented his now famous sounding machine and his not less 
renowned compass. ‘That compass, like many other inventions of great utility, was 
scoffed at by official wisdom when its adoption was first proposed. The Admiralty 
would not take it as a gift; they rejected it as an impracticable toy. That was 
twenty years ago. Nobody could be found to look upon it with favour. So Lord 
Kelvin took it to James White, the celebrated instrument maker at Glasgow, and 
at his own cost had a number of the compasses made and put aboard sea-going 
vessels—with what result all seafaring men know well enough, for there is not a 
ship worth its timbers and its rivets which has not at least one of Lord Kelvin’s 
compasses aboard of it to-day. 

So devoted to the sea was Lord Kelvin in his yachting days, that he has, in 
the course of a cruise of seven months, spent but a single night on shore. I have 
said that he grows busier as he grows older. To such an extent is this true, that 
when he was offered the highest honour which Great Britain can bestow upon scientific 
men, the Presidentship of the Royal Society, he was able to accept it only on the 
condition that he should be spared much of the routine duties of the office, and 
the exception was made, I believe, for the first time in the history of the Society. 
He lectures at the University three mornings each week, before a class of at 
least two hundred students ; he is consulted by all, or nearly all, the electrical firms 
in the world, on matters of a technical nature; he still pursues his own researches ; 
he spends a great portion of his time in the establishment of James White, testing 
his own inventions; he prepares his addresses and communications for the learned 
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In the Lecture Room. 


bodies of which he is a member; and on the whole is as busy a man as can be 
found in the three kingdoms. 

A painful accident befell him more than thirty years ago, while at the favourite 
Scottish game of “curling,” and left him permanently lame. Notwithstanding this, 
his physical activity is as remarkable as his mental energy. Here are two specimen 
days which I have seen him live through. One Monday morning he returned to 
Glasgow from Edinburgh, where he had been staying for two or three days. He 
had no sooner reached home than he was at work in his study, attending to his 
correspondence with the aid of his secretary. After luncheon he was absorbed in 
the intricate details of a plan for lighting a town by electricity. After that he 
joined Lady Kelvin in the drawinglroom, and received friends for an hour or two. 
Then came dinner, which was followed till bedtime with elaborate calculations 
about the laws governing the formation of crystals. Lord Kelvin retires late and 
rises early. ‘The next morning I met him before nine, and accompanied him to his 
lecture-room at the University, where he devoted an hour to expounding Kepler’s 
Laws before a crowded class. After that we drove to James White’s, where Lord 
Kelvin made his final tests with his new electric meter ; and from White’s we returned 
to the University, where his lordship delivered, until one o’clock, a lecture on the 
Higher Mathematics. In the afternoon there was a consultation with electric experts, 
and the evening was similar to the previous one. The next day the untiring man took 
train for London, in order to preside over a meeting of the Royal Society. 

I should like to say something more about Lord Kelvin’s inventions, but I 
hardly know where to begin, and the list would cover so much space that this 
article would resemble a Patent Office catalogue. From water-taps and valves for 
domestic use, to the most delicate scientific instruments for weighing and measuring 
things invisible, from apparatus for sounding the depths of the sea to contrivances 
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Lord Kelvin's Laboratory. 


for weighing the heavenly bodies, the list stretches to a length which must astonish 
any plodding layman. Indeed, it would seem that Lord Kelvin has weighed and 
measured every material thing in the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth. He has utilised his vast knowledge so that, when he 
abandons this mortal life, it will surely be said that he leaves the world better than 
he found it. He combines, in a degree perhaps hitherto unparalleled, the characteristics 
of the scholar, the philosopher and the inventor; and in the latter respect he has 
made practicability the principle of his many ingenious devices. So prolific an 
inventor is he, and so useful are his inventions, that James White’s establishment at 
Glasgow is devoted solely to the manufacture of “ Lord Kelvin’s patents,” employing 
nearly two hundred workmen, all highly skilled, and a staff of electricians. 

During the last dozen or fifteen years Lord Kelvin has devoted his researches 
chiefly to electrical science. ‘The practical development of electrical work the world 
over is largely indebted to his labours. Forty years ago he drew the attention of 
scientists to the “electrodynamics of qualities of metals.” A quarter of a century 
passed before his revelations were really appreciated, and even now many important 
results, based upon his investigations in the early fifties, are only beginning to be 
known. It was in 1855, when he announced his great discovery of the electric 
convection of heat, and the relations between the thermal and electric properties 
of matter, that he first called in the aid of his students, and opened the Physical 
Laboratory of Glasgow University, a laboratory which is the most famous of its. kind 
in the world. There Lord Kelvin has made his invaluable calculations of the size 
of atoms, his researches on the mechanical energies of the solar system (he revealed 
to us the “ horse-power” of the sun), his determination of the rigidity of the earth, his 
investigations of the laws of the tides, his discoveries in vortex motion. 

Lord Kelvin is one of the most kindly-natured men I have ever known. His 
manner is very gentle and pleasant and winning, but for all that his utterance is 
decisive. As a teacher he is simply delightful. He is at the farthest remove from 
your grim professors. It is always a great treat to hear him lecture, either before 
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his University class, or before the Royal Society, or any other learned body. He 
speaks in a low conversational tone, which is clear enough withal, and pleasantly 
Scotch in its accents, and a smile plays over his face as he delivers some difficult 
scientific truth. When he cracks a very hard philosophical nut he pauses for an 
instant, looks at his audience, gives a merry little laugh, as much as to say, “This 
is the simplest of pastimes, yet you appear to think, and the world thinks so too, 
that it is a difficult, even an insoluble problem. Now see how easy it is!” Then 
with a few words he clears the atmosphere, and his audience sees at once how 
simple it is to do a thing that one knows how to do. He talks very quickly at 
these demonstrations, as if there would never be time enough for him to say 
all that he has to say. Knowledge rolls from his lips in a swift flood. There is 
nothing rhetorical, there is no “talking for effect,” and yet Lord Kelvin has hardly 
uttered a dozen words before you can see that he is master of his facts. He knows 
many things, and he knows them thoroughly. It is diverting to watch him turn swiftly 
on his heel, snatch up a piece of chalk, and demonstrate on the blackboard the very 
thing which he wishes to convey to his hearers. He seems almost to jump from his 
desk to the board, and then with a few white lines and cabalistic figures he flashes the 
laws of the universe at you. He has a way of putting things so that an attentive 
mind cannot forget them. I heard him one afternoon lecture on ‘‘ Homogeneous 
Division of Space” before the Royal Society. He had a number of ingenious 
models to illustrate his lecture. The simplicity and ease with which he discoursed for 
an hour on such portentous things as “tetrakaidekahedronal cells,” “ parallelopipedal 
partitionings,” and “ enantiomorphs,” was nothing if not extraordinary. The geniality 
of the man would have warmed even the walls of a “tetrakaidekahedronal cell.” 
I fancy that at times his lordship went a little too fast for some of the very learned 
brains that were assembled there. At any rate, he would pull up once in a while, 
look at his audience—the delicious smile playing over his face—and then, with a 
little laugh, he would go to the blackboard, or descend to the earth of our common 
language, while murmurs of delight eae 
ran about among the savants, who > 
more than once followed with applause “ 
some demonstration which would 
hopelessly puzzle a company unaccus- 
tomed to the joyful contemplation of 
tetrahedrons. 

You will see him of a morning— 
a white-haired, white-bearded man of 
seventy —walking across the University 
grounds toward the laboratory; in 
spite of his lameness he walks so 
quickly that his professor’s gown 
streams out behind him. If you ad- 
dress him you will be charmed by the 
simple, natural courtesy of his response, 
and by the light of kindliness in his 
clear eyes. As he lifts his mortarboard 
cap you will note the height and ful- 
ness of his fine dome-shaped head, 
and you will feel instinctively, even if 
you are not aware of his identity, Dr. 
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that you are standing in the presence of a great man, and a great-hearted 
one. 

I have tried to indicate how busy a man Lord Kelvin is—to suggest something of 
the ceaseless pressure on his energies and his time. How is it that he accomplishes 
so much besides his professorial work? If you knew his nephew and assistant, 
Dr. J. T. Bottomley, M.A., F.R.S., you would see in him—shall I say Lord Kelvin’s 
right hand? Dr. Bottomley is himself a scientist of distinction. He has worked with 
Lord Kelvin for four-and-twenty years. The two men are on the warmest terms 
of affection and confidence, and Dr. Bottomley’s devotion to his uncle and chief, his 
own remarkable gifts, and his great practical good sense, have done much to lighten 
Lord Kelvin’s labours. The two men married sisters; their homes are but a few 
steps apart, and their studies are connected by telephone—the first telephones, by 
the way, that were brought to Europe by Alexander Graham Bell, who presented them 
to Lord Kelvin. 

A Peer of the Realm, a Knight of the Order Pour le Mérite of Germany, a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour of France, a Foreign Associate of the French Academy, 
a Commander of the Order of Leopold of Belgium, a member of most of the learned 
societies of Europe, Lord Kelvin has surely suffered from no lack of recognition 
during his lifetime. I cannot close this sketch of him with better grace than comes by 
quoting a remark that Professor Huxley dropped some years ago, when, after the 
memorable controversy between himself and Sir William Thomson, he concluded 
his introduction of the latter, as his successor to the Presidentship of the British 
Association, with these words: “Gentler knight never broke a lance.” 


ARTHUR WARREN. 
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== : FIRST WHITE MAN 
= || IN PINETOWN. 


AN IDYL OF THE CANADIAN WOODS. 





ONG years ago—before the fathers’ fathers of Pinetown’s founders were born— 
e there dwelt on the eastern borders of the bay a great chieftain, ancestor of 
old Segon, the present king. 

This chieftain’s sweet young wife made his tent a home of sunshine for three 
short years, and then died. 

‘There was mourning and wailing throughout all the people; and from far and 
near the highest among the tribes adjacent came to mourn with the chief and to place 
a shell on his young squaw’s grave. No one noticed the tiny, solemn-faced pappoose 
for whom the dead queen had given her life. 

Sixteen years fled away, and the chief found himself an old man, and his 
daughter—his little heart of hearts—a beautiful young woman. The Princess was 
tall, slender, and as straight as one of her father’s arrows. Her abundant jet-black 
hair fell nearly to her tiny moccasined feet, and her little copper-coloured face was 
lit with two great black eyes, which were so bright that the tribe had given her a 
name meaning “the living spark,” or Firefly. 

Many were the wooers who visited her father’s tent. They listened reverently 
when the old man talked wisely of the secrets of wood and water, listened—and looked 
at the Princess. Firefly knew well the errand on which the young braves came ; 
but she only laughed and ran away when they approached her. 

She was well content as she was. Wandering on the shore in search of bright 
pebbles, talking to and taming the shy wild things whose home the great forest was, 
or sitting on the ground at the door of her tent plaiting mats of “ sweet-grass ” 
while her old nurse sang strange wild legends in her soft droning voice, the Princess 
was happy. But the pleasantest time of all was after the evening meal, when the 
“Big Dark” came down. ‘Then the braves were all home from their hunting and 
fishing, and, resting about the camp fire, told tales of far-away times,—of days when 
the great sons of the stars came down to battle with warriors who had conquered 
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“The braves... 


resting about 
the camp fre, told tales.” 





all the strongest braves of the earth tribes; of 
times when fish and bird and beast talked with 
man, and man had not grown so dull that he 
could not understand what the “little brothers” 
said. ‘Then the squaws rocked their pappooses 
on their bosoms and crooned them sweet sleep- 
songs they had caught from bird or breeze ; and 
Firefly, sitting in state by her father’s side, waited 
until his grand old head should droop—droop, 
the piercing old eyes grow dim with sleep; and 
then she stole away. 

There was a bank covered with short thick 
grass, which lay just where the little river came 
tumbling down into the bay. At night it was so 
covered with fireflies, hovering on tiny, burning 
wings, that it looked as if brocaded with living 
fire; and this spot was the Princess’s favourite 
haunt. Many a merry, mad dance she had down 
by the river in the moonlight, alone: perhaps, 
though, not a/one ; for when did ever a beautiful 
maiden, night and sweet breezes meet, that dreams, 
soft and tender and shy, did not find her ? 

Sometimes her visions were of a time when 
she herself—another self that was not the Princess 
Firefly and yet was she—lived among other scenes, 
saw other faces, heard other tongues. ‘Those 
fancies were made of stuff more filmy than the 
delicate wing of the baby dragon-fly, and vanished 
as quickly as the last feeble wraith of smoke from 
a dying camp-fire; and yet they were not like 
dreams, but almost seemed to be realities that had 
gone to sleep. 

Again her dreams were of a time when she 
should be wise—so wise that she might know why 
the north wind and the south wind were such 
deadly foes, what misdeed the bay had done that 
sometimes the Great Spirit sent one of his winds 
to whip it, until it fled, white with terror, from 
before its shrieking, howling, merciless tormentor, 
to throw itself, quivering with fright, upon the 
shore for protection. 

She wondered if she should ever, ever be 
wise enough to know of what a petal from one 
single flower was'made. It came up from the 
earth, but it was not earth. Look! the flower 
leaf was soft and fine and thin, and the earth fell 
into little grains of sand in her fingers, and had 
no colour, no sweet smell. It drank the dew, 
but it did not drift away in a fairy wreath of 
vapour when the sun kissed it, as the dew did. 
It lived in the sunshine; but who could catch 
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“This spot was the Princess's favourite haunt.” 


and hold the sunshine in his fingers, as she held the little flower-leaf? Perhaps it was 
made of sky-stuff—sometimes they both were blue. But the sky did not shrivel and 
wither when the frost-spirit’s fingers touched it, as the little flower did; and often 
they were different colours—what then ? 

Another thing she never ceased wondering about was the sky itself. What was 
it? She fancied sometimes that it was really only a big tent, like the one in which 
she lived, which the Great Spirit set down over the earth at night and at morning— 
a different one for each day. If that were true, where was the centre pole? Ah! it 
must be that tall pine tree on the very top of the great hill to the south of the bay. 
Yes, that was it; for see, it touched, it surely touched, the big sky canopy ! 

But the sweetest of her dreams were those in which she really did not know 
she was dreaming,—when she sat on the river bank in the midst of the glittering 
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little “living sparks,” and gazed far out across the hills or over the shining water. 
Sometimes she would rise sadly and go back to her tent with the joy all emptied 
from her heart, leaving it hungry for something, she knew not what. 

Again, the great black eyes grew tender as those of a doe, the red lips parted 
in an unconscious smile, and the little hands clasped upon her bosom rose and 
fell quickly with her heart’s fast beating. So full of hope—in what, she could not 
tell; so full of joy—in what she did not know; but she was sure, sure that 
something great and sweet and tender would find her one day, and so she dreamed 
and waited. 

The summer slipped away, and with it went the Princess’s “little sisters,” the 
fireflies. ‘Then came the smoke-summer, when all the hills and forests seemed to 
swim in thin, blue, smoke-like haze ; when the air was soft and warm again; and 
when such a mighty stillness settled upon the earth that the long lapse of waves 
on the sandy shore was hushed into a dreamy murmuring. The winds and the 
trees talked no more to each other, save when at early morn they roused a little 
from their sleep. And Firefly, lying on a high wooded bluff overhanging the bay, 
heard no sound save the whispering of the water beneath, the fall of some little frost- 
touched forest leaf, slowly wavering down through the slumbering air, and lighting 
with crisp touch upon the dry leaves strewing the ground. T'rom morning until 
night the silence was never stirred, save by the occasional cries of a southward- 
winging flock of wild geese. ‘The wise men said that the Great Spirit was sleeping ; 
all things held their breath. 

At last, the North Wind, making the great arch of the heavens his bow, shot the 
grey air full of stinging, biting blasts of cold, which pierced to its death the last autumn 
flower, cut from the twig the last painted leaf, and drove to his winter home the 
wise old bear. He, snugly curled up with one fat paw in his mouth to suck for 
company’s sake, lay in his den, fast asleep, all the long winter through. ‘The 
braves always carefully watched where Bruin made his den, so that when the 21st 
of February should come they could steal within sight of it, and watch whether 
its inmate, when he came forth for the first time during the long snow season, 
decided to wake up, and ploughed his way through the snow in search of a dinner, 
or returned to his nest to sleep for one month more. 

Firefly often wondered ow the bear knew whether they were to have a late or 
an early spring. ‘The wisest of the medicine-men could not tell until they learnt 
it of him! And how did he know when the 21st of February had come? He 
had no knife, and no tent-pole on which to mark the days as they went by; 
and besides that, he was always fast asleep. And yet, he kept count some way, and 
on that day never failed to come forth to cast a weather-eye about him. And he 
never made mistakes. If he did not go to sleep again, the South Wind came 
presently, and, warring with his old enemy the North Wind, rescued the frost-locked 
land from his hard grasp, and called on sweet Spring to follow in his footsteps 
without fear. But if the bear went to sleep again, the Princess knew it would be 
long weeks before the trees by the river would put forth their sticky green-red 
buds in promise of leaf-time, and long before the deer, huddled together in the 
forest, could hope to find other food than the scant herbage of the low-growing 
bushes, or the snow-bowed branches of the fir and pine trees. 

But winter must have an end—and oh, the wonder of the spring-time! ‘Then 
the bay, like some huge monster that had been sleeping, rose, and shook off his 
covering of ice, as a dog that has lain at the tent door until the falling snow has 
covered him yawns, stretches, rises and shakes off the snow. It seemed to Firefly 
that it was never anything from without that caused the breaking-up of the ice in 
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“The tumbling, leaping, crashing ice float.” 


the spring, but that the bay itself pushed up and up until the ice became too small 
for it and was forced to give way. First, a long crack straight across; then, a few 
days later, another running transversely, when it became dangerous to venture far 
out upon it. Then often it would lie quiet for a week or more, until one morning 
the Princess, looking out over what had been for so many weeks one vast unbroken 
sheet of white, would find in its stead countless numbers of ice cakes, grinding, 
pushing, overlapping—in one place crushed together, and piled high in a thousand 
fantastical shapes ; in another, a huge piece reared on end, and caught between other 
cakes, that held it fast, so that it presented a great, glistening, blindingly blue-white 
wall, until, its supports loosening, it fell with a crash that splintered it into a thousand 
fragments, and churned the water around it into foam. ‘Then the bay, quite awakened 
at last, leaped and roared ; caught up great handfuls of the ice cakes, threw them 
thundering high upon the shore, and left them stranded, blazing in the Northern 
sun. ‘Then, like a child who throws away a plaything and the next moment wants 
it again, it would come creeping back, a little higher—a little higher still—until, with 
a tremendous shout, the treasure was retaken, and dragged into the midst of the 
chaos of ice and waters. 

One day the ice would drift far out toward the lake, so far that it was quite 
out of sight, and seemed gone for ever, and the dimpling, dancing bay looked like 
its old summer self again. But woe to the headstrong youth who, disregarding the 
grave head-shakings and wise admonitions of his elders, ventured out in his slender 
birch-bark canoe upon that clear water! As surely as he did so, the mischievous 
West Wind, watching and waiting until the venturer had paddled a mile or so out 
from shore, crept softly behind the ice-float, blew it a little inland, and waited to 
see if he were watched: took a deeper breath, and blew it a little farther and faster, 
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enemy, the paddle dips 
wildly, cuts a thin green 
sheet from the top of a 
wave: the canoe misses 
one leap, and the West 
Wind, with a howl of 
laughter, sees his advant- 
age, overtakes, surrounds, 
clutches his plaything, 
tosses it into the air, 
grinds it to atoms among 
the ice cakes, and plays 
with the fragments a little 
time ; then, puffing them 
far and wide, goes merrily 
away to seek for other 
sport. 


and waited again (for it was the very point of 
his jest that its object should be perfectly un- 
conscious until he had him well within his grasp) ; 
then, calling to headland and bluff, to tree and 
to cloud, to watch his sport, he gathered all his 
mighty force, and, with a wild hurrah, drove the 
tumbling, leaping, crashing ice-float straight 
towards the pitifully small and feeble object of 
his mighty sport. 

Now begins a mad and awful race for the 
shore. The little boat flies over the tumultuous 
waves like a thing alive; and the spirit attendants 
of the birch tree (who never desert it), hovering 
over the bark canoe, grasp in their slender 
hands, and add the force of their delicate wings 
to the strength of the fast-dipping paddle, and 
push and strain and drag it toward the far-away 
sands, whilst its occupant tugs at the paddle 
until his eyes grow hot, his chest seems bursting, 
and the blood rises into his nostrils. On and on 
the merry West Wind—faster and faster the little 
canoe! One glance to mark the progress of the 


“Sometimes she peeped at her own reflection.” 


Every year Firefly tried to learn the signs by which one knows that Spring is 
coming; but it seemed to her that she must come in the night, and that no one 
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but the wise old bear and the 
birds could hear her approach- 
ing footsteps. One day, when 
she wandered down to the river 
side, it was Winter, cold and 
grey. ‘The next morning the 
sky was soft and blue, the snow 
had crept away into the hollows, 
the trailing arbutus was pushing 
its sweet, starry blooms out from 
under its rough protecting 
leaves; there was a cry of wild 
geese high overhead, and-—it 
was Spring. 

Spring, with the old dreams, 
and deep in the Princess’s little 
heart the old longing—for what, 
she did not know; the old 
waiting—for what, she could 
not tell. 

Spring blossomed into sum- 
mer, and the bank was again 
aglitter with fireflies. Since the 
summer before she had grown 
more womanly, more beautiful, 
if possible, and without number 
came her wooers. In vain did 
her old nurse and the gossips 
of the tribe tell her that it was 
high time for her to wed; in 
vain pled the many suitors. 
She laughed at some, some she 
noticed not at all, and with one 
or two she wept. 

As of old, when the Great 
Spirit had set the star-embroi- 
dered night-tent down upon the 
earth, when the braves were 
resting and telling stories and 
the squaws were hushing their 
pappooses to sleep, the Princess 
slipped away to her firefly bank. 
Sometimes she peeped at her 
own reflection in one of the 
quiet moonlit pools by the river 
side, pulled her long hair about 
her like a rich mantle, and 
gazed and gazed, and wondered 
why she was so loved. Was she 
then so fair? Then she would 
laugh, and dip a low-growing 
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“She rose—a slender figure, crowned with moonlight.” 
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branch of an overhanging tree into the pool to break that sweet image, so that it 
should not be left to tell the next who looked therein that the Princess had been 
wondering at her own loveliness. 

Often, as she lay in the short thick grass on her favourite bank, she watched, 
from under her heavily-fringed, half-closed lids, the long smooth waves of the bay, 
and wondered what lay beyond them. There were islands, she knew, for once 
she had gone to one of them with her father when he went to hold council with 
a great chieftain ; but beyond ¢4em—what? Other shores—other tribes ?—or did the 
waves flow from the Mist-land where dwell the spirits of the waters ? 

She had sometimes seen those spirits. Some mighty and tall, with faces neither 
sad nor glad, but like a great light that never changes; some, dwarfed and evil- 
looking ; and some—they were the ones who had charge of the tiniest summer 
waves—were twisted and ugly and impish, but had the funniest, merriest, wee faces. 
The Princess, walking on the quiet shore, where scarcely a ripple curled, had often 
seen one of those mischievous sprites run suddenly from a gentle wave to leave a 
wet kiss upon her little moccasin, or to throw, with mocking mirth, a shower of 
spray over her long hair, and then run back and hide in the quiet waters, pretending 
that it was one of the sleepy waves that did it. 

There were other spirits, too, who took her into fellowship; who sang to her, 
and told her tales, and filled her heart and mind with feelings and thoughts that 
never visit those less lovingly near to the Great Heart of all things. 

And so, one time, as she lay on the firefly bank in a glory of moonlight and a 
heaven of sweet scents, the river sang: 

‘**Coming, coming ! 


One heart waits and one heart searches ! 


Coming, coming.” 


And the breeze, lifting one of her dark tresses in its slender fingers, kissed it, 
and whispered : 
‘Oh, little playmate, you are wise 


Dreams are but old truths waking up. 


Listen! Coming, coming—hush ! ” 


A soft plash of oars on the quiet shore—a step on the river bank—some one 
coming toward her. 

She rose—a slender figure, crowned with moonlight, and with fireflies round 
her feet. 

She knew—Azew who it was. Had she not dreamed and waited? She knew 
—knew who it was, even though, when he stood before her, his face was such an 
one as the Princess Firefly had never looked upon. Not like the faces of the people 
of her tribe, not like her own, but of a colour such as she had never seen except 
in flowers. Fair, like a river lily; red, like the flush of the wild rose; and the 
eyes that looked into hers were like the summer sky. But the Princess, gazing 
into their depths, looked beyond their strange blueness, and found—the hope she 
had not known, the joy she could not tell. The words of his mouth were strange 
to her, as hers to him—but each cried: 

“Tt is thou!” 

Silently he reached his hand to her. She laid her own within it. They stepped 
into his boat, and, with long strokes, he sent it swiftly into the broad stream of 
moonlight that flowed over the waters of the bay, and far, far out to the world that 
lay beyond those farthest islands. 


L. HEREWARD. 
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COMBE FLOREY AND SYDNEY SMITH. 








N one of the most beautiful valleys of beautiful West Somerset 
lies a tiny village. So secluded is the spot that, though the 
branch railway from Taunton to Minehead almost touches 
it, few of the horde of summer tourists travelling Exmoor- 
wards know that just over that wooded hill, below the square, 
red house of the squire, are the church and rectory of the 
wittiest of modern divines—Sydney Smith. 

Little of the surrounding country can be seen from the 
village street, with its whitewashed “cob” cottages, or even 
from the rectory; but from any of the slopes above you may 
look upon one of the most fertile, and at the same time one 
of the loveliest, prospects in England. North-west and south- 
east stretches the undulating line of Quantock, near at hand 
green and well-timbered, in the distance clad in whortleberry, 





























fern and heather, in autumn one blaze of russet and purple. 
In the middle distance rises from the green vale the lofty and delicately carved tower 
of Bishop’s Lydeard, by common consent one of the finest specimens of “ Somerset 
Perpendicular.” Beyond, a white haze floats above the good town of Taunton; and 
beyond that again the eye rests upon the Blackdown Hills, the southern boundary 
to the vale of Taunton Dean, famous for its fertility and for its relaxing air, “ only 
fit,” as Sydney Smith remarked, “to grow cabbages in.” In fact, after the bracing 
atmosphere of his north-country rectory, it proved so enervating that he said the 
air of Somerset felt as if it had been do7/ed: “it would unstring the nerves of a giant, 
and demoralise the soul of Cato.” 
It was in July 1829 that Sydney Smith came from Foston to Combe Florey, and 
notwithstanding the climate, his delight with his new surroundings knew no bounds. 
43t 
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Combe Florey Church. 


“My place,” he writes, “is delightful; never was there a more delightful parsonage. 
Come and see it. Be ill and require mild air and an affectionate friend, and set off 
for Combe Florey.” The house, however, was in bad repair, and for some months he 
interested himself in its restoration and enlargement. In a letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
he says: “ Part of my house has tumbled down, the rest is inclined to follow. We 
sleep upon props ; an enemy or a dissenter might saw me down in the night-time. 
Pray tell Moore when my house is finished he must come to see me; it is really a 
place for a poet.” 

And Moore dd come, and enjoyed himself immensely. 





There exists an interesting 
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letter written in rhyme, wherein the lively poet compares the value of the “ recollections ” 
he took away with that of certain articles of dress which, with his habitual carelessness, 
he left behind :— 
‘* Left behind a kid glove, once the half of a pair, 

An odd stocking, whose fellow is—Heaven knows where ; 

And (to match these odd fellows) a couplet sublime, 

Wanting nought to complete it but reason and rhyme. 

Such, it seems, are the only small goods you can find 

That this runaway bard in his flight left behind ; 

But in settling the account, just remember, I pray, 

What rich recollections the rogue took away : 

What visions for ever of sunny Combe Florey, 

Its cradle of hills where it slumbers in glory, 

Its Sydney himself, and the countless bright things 

Which his tongue or his pen, from the deep shining springs 

Of his wisdom and wit, ever flowingly brings !” 
And yet his ungrateful host, writing a month later, can only say of “little Tommy 
Moore,” as he irreverently calls him, that he “has one or two notes, and looks, 
when he is singing, like a superannuated cherub.” Not that he was much more 
respectful in his allusions to other visitors. For, on hearing that his old friend 
Jeffery, the whilom editor of the Zainburgh Review, and who was noted for his 
small stature, had become Lord Advocate of Scotland, he remarked, ‘“ His robes will 
cost him little: one buck rabbit will clothe him to the heels!” He was not unwilling, 
however, to testify to his genius ; for when, a few years before, Jeffery was made Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates, he remarked, “In England our deans have no faculties !” 

Another diminutive visitor was Lord John Russell. Sydney Smith met him at 
Exeter, and, noticing that the people in the villages through which they drove were 
disappointed at his smallness, gravely told them that, prior to the throwing out of 
the Reform Bill, he had been much larger, but was “reduced by excessive anxiety 
about the people,” which, he adds, “ brought tears into their eyes !” 

Combe Florey rectory has altered little since the days of Sydney Smith. The 
balconies have gone, and his study has become the drawing-room—a lovely drawing- 
room it is. There are fewer flower-beds, perhaps, and more lawn; and the trees 
have grown, shutting out a good piece of the Quantocks. Nor are there any oranges 
now on the bushes in the shrubbery, or antlered donkeys in the field in front. Who 
but Sydney Smith would have thought of tying oranges on his shrubs, and on 
Christmas Day too ; or of turning jackasses into “ foreign deer”? I believe the antlers 
are still to be seen at Combe Florey. 

The situation is perfect--at the mouth of an oval valley opening upon the combe 
up which straggles the village. South of the house, stretching up the hill side, is a 
wood where our rector delighted to walk, and which has echoed the talk of more 
celebrities than it is ever likely to echo again. Here, besides “little Tommy Moore ” 
and Lord Jeffery, have strolled Lord Granville, Lord Houghton, epicure Luttrell, 
“philosopher Malthus,” Mrs. Grote, and many others. But perhaps the favourite 
visitor was the Countess of Morley, a lady whose brilliant wit was sometimes almost 
a match for that of her host. His letters to her are full of the admiration which he, 
in common with all men of intellect, felt for this talented lady, whose death, says 
Mr. Stuart Reid in his entertaining Skefch, was considered by Abraham naaintees a 
loss to society almost as great as that of Sydney Smith himself. 

Visitors were frequent, for nothing pleased him better than being ai 
with friends. Writing to Miss Harcourt, he compares himself to an innkeeper, and 
says that he is “occupied from one end of the week to the other in looking after 
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Sydney Smith s Rectory. 


company. . . . My sign is the Rector’s Head. . . . My Devonshire curate and _ his 
wife are just come, and are drinking in the tap (!).” 

Below, but almost within gunshot, is the church, a pretty fifteenth-century building, 
in summer-time half hidden by trees. Those ragged firs on the hill above are of an 
antiquity so great that they were thought worthy of a special visit by the Linnean 
Society. Within, the most noticeable features are the carved bench ends, the monu- 
ment to a Crusader, and the east window, which is filled with stained glass, and has 
this inscription : “In Memory of Sydney Smith, M.A., Rector of Combe Florey, Vicar 
of Halberton, Devonshire, and Canon of St. Paul’s; born in June 1771; died 25 Feb. 
1845. A tribute of respectful regard from his parishioners, friends and neighbours.” * 
In the churchyard is an ancient cross, and hard by stands an old building, now the 
stables of the great house above, but once, says tradition, a monastery. 

Sydney Smith’s influence upon his parishioners was for good—so much so that 
even to-day, forty-eight years after his death, he is still spoken of with regard. No 
sick-bed was without the frequent visits of the rector, who, after ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the patient, had always something substantial in the way of dainty 
food or wine. In serious cases he would drive to Taunton, a distance of nearly 
seven miles, and bring back his own doctor to see the sufferer. For ordinary ailments 
he had his “dispensary” at the rectory, where he would offer his bolus with a 
witticism which took away half its bitterness. He even invested in a stomach-pump, 
much to the amusement of his brother Bobus. The laugh, however, was on the 
other side when Sydney, by its prompt application, saved the life of a servant who 
had eaten some poison carelessly left lying about. 

But, free as he was with his people, he never lost dignity or omitted to exact 
the honour due to his cloth. ‘“ He had some kewrus ways,” said an old man to 
the writer. ‘I wor a skuleboy in them days; and very sharp he wor, to be sure, 
if any of us didn’t make our obedience. ‘Do ’ee know who I bees?’ sez ’e. ‘I 

* The old organ of Sydney Smith’s day is still used in the services of the church, but is in need 
of restoration ; and the present rector, the Rev. H. O. Powell-Jones, tells me that he will be very 
grateful for outside assistance.—J. Ll. W. P. 
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The Rectory from the Garden. 


be Sydney Smith up to rectory, an’ if yew doan’t touch yer cap next time,’ sez ’e, 
‘Tl lay this ‘ere stick about ’ee—yew mind that !’” 

Sydney Smith had not been long at Combe Florey before all England became 
agitated over the Reform Bill. An ardent supporter of its principles, he threw himself 
into the struggle heart and soul. ‘The speech at Taunton, in which he compared the 
futile opposition of the Lords to Mrs. Partington’s struggle with the Atlantic, is 
still laughed over. This good lady opposed the high tide threatening her house at 
Sidmouth with a mop! But “the Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit 
was up ; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean 
beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she should 
not have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease—be quiet and 
steady: you will beat—Mrs. Partington.” 

His ardour was rewarded, and in September 1831, at the instigation of Lord Grey, 
the rector of Combe Florey became a canon residentiary of St. Paul’s, a post worth 
42000 a year. Some thought that their favourite ought to have been made a bishop, 
and Sydney himself would not have objected. He was content enough, however, 
with his canonry, remarking placidly that whether he was exalted or not he should 
always be the same, and, “like the patent flannel at seven shillings a yard, never 
shrink in heat or cold.” 

Those who have read his amusing lines entitled ‘“‘ What is a Puseyite ?” will know 
that Sydney Smith’s sympathies with the advanced Church movement were of the 
slightest. The services at Combe Florey were plain and simple, and it was not until 
he had worn out his black gown that he condescended to preach in a surplice. “ This 
is all the change I have made or mean to make,” he writes. His sermons were short, 
and xof, as too many discourses are, over the heads of his congregation. That 
they were sufficiently searching is vouched for by a gentleman, mentioned by Mr. Reid 
as “now occupying a prominent position in the world,” who, as a boy, was affected 
to tears by his remarks on the duty of filial obedience. His personal appearance—- 
no mean adjunct in a preacher—was commanding ; for although his figure was only 
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of medium height, it was robust, while the dark, clear-cut face, and eyes of quick 
intelligence, yet with an “expression of thorough benevolence, would contribute to 
heighten favourably the first general impression concerning a man whose every 
movement suggested intelligence, determination and kindliness.” In short, as he 
says of another divine who once occupied Combe Florey pulpit, he had “a kind of 
Ten Commandments look about him, which is very suitable to a preacher.” 

Much as he loved Combe Florey, it was still “twelve miles from a lemon,” and 
the new canon enjoyed his London visits with the keenest zest. To a man whose 
happiness in great measure lies in the company of //era¢i and men of intellect, society 
in a Somersetshire village is rather a failure, and the slow-moving remarks of rustics 
tedious. ‘Do you not like the country?” some one asked him. “TI like London a 
great deal better,” was the reply ; “the study of men and women better than trees 
and grass.” And during an uncomfortable crossing to Calais he remarked that, 
having “so little life to lose, it was of small consequence whether he was drowned, 
or died like a resident clergyman from indigestion!” \Vhether he attributed this 
complaint to country dinner parties I do not know, but it rather looks like it. 
Writing to Mrs. Austin, he says: “You who are revelling in the luxuries of 
Mayfair may spare a moment of commiseration for diners-out in West Somerset- 
shire.” Again: “I shall not be sorry to be in town. I am rather tired of simple 
pleasures, bad reasoning, and worse cookery.” “See,” he writes to Lady Grey, 
“what rural life is :— 

‘““COMBE FLOREY GAZETTE. 
“¢ Mr, Smith’s large red cow is expected to calve this week. 
“¢ Mr. Gibbs has bought Mr. Smith’s lame mare. 
“* Tt rained yesterday, and, a correspondent observes, is not unlikely to rain to-day. 
“*Mr. Smith is better. 
“Mrs. Smith is indisposed. 
“A nest of black magpies was found near the village yesterday.’ ” 

He had, however, some good friends in West Somerset. One was Dr. Liddon, 
brother of a fellow-canon not long since gone to the Silent Land ; another, also a 
medical man, was Dr. Blake, a Radical and Unitarian. To this gentleman’s political 
views Sydney Smith may possibly have taken little exception. With his religion he 
could not but find grave fault. One of his rebukes is delightful. Dr. Blake was ill, 
and complained that he could not keep warm. ‘Cover yourself with the Thirty-nine 
Articles,” said Sydney, “and you will soon have a delicious glow all over you.” 

In 1839, owing to the death of his brother Courtenay, he came in for a large 
fortune. His circumstances were now more than comfortable ; but age was beginning 
to tell upon him, and his wife’s health was indifferent. Still, he kept up his cheer- 
fulness. “I am tolerably well,” he remarked to an inquirer, “ but intolerably old.” 
Again: ‘Mrs. Sydney has eight distinct illnesses, and I have nine. We take some- 
thing every hour, and pass the mixture from one to another.” And his kindliness 
and charity towards his parishioners never deserted him. They mourned when their 
“ parscn-doctor,” as they called him, went away, and rejoiced at his return. By his 
own personal exertions he saved from imprisonment a poor lad falsely charged with 
theft ; and finding that the bakers were giving his people short weight, attacked them 
with such vigour before the local magistrates that no dishonest baker dared show his 
face again in the village. 

Sydney Smith’s handwriting was very bad, by his own confession “as if a swarm of 
ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet of paper without wiping 
their legs.” The result was that, like Horace Greeley, he was occasionally unable to 
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decipher his manuscripts, and he employed his clerk as a copyist. This old fellow, to 
whose “ amen-ity of disposition ” his rector pleasantly testifies, has, like him, long since 
joined the majority. 

During the last years of his life he was able to discard the carriage-and-four 
wherewith he had been in the habit of journeying from Combe Florey to London. 
The railway came to West Somerset ; and although before its advent he had been not 
ill-satisfied with his means of locomotion, for ‘Combe Florey bound up well with 
London,” he was delighted at the change. ‘Bath in two hours, London in six—in 
short, everywhere in no time.” The only thing wanted was “an overturn which would 
kill a bishop, or at least'a dean. This mode of conveyance would then be perfect.” 

In July 1844 he preached in St. Paul’s for the last time. He returned to Combe 
Florey, thence going for change of air to Sidmouth. Life there being dull he came 
back to his rectory, apparently preferring the society of “ vicars, rectors, curates, and 
every now and then (by way of turbot) an archdeacon,” to the “ dog and monkey show 
and morning concert.” In October he left the village, as it proved, for the last time, 
and went to his London house, in order to be under the immediate care of his son- 
in-law Dr. Holland. For a while he rallied, but the sands were low, and in February 
1845 the last ran down. He was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

An epitaph in a Somersetshire churchyard, not very far from Combe Florey, 
declares that 

‘* Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent; 
A man’s own worth is his best monument ” 

Such “ praises,” alas ! very often are trifles, and we are the last to approve the fulsome 
style in which the wonderful virtues of the deceased were at one time held up to 
public admiration. But the inscription cut upon the modest tomb of Sydney Smith, 
though eulogistic, is ¢7we ; and as “a man’s own worth” is not as a rule his “monu- 
ment,” except to his intimates, we cannot do better than conclude by copying the 
following words. They describe him as “one of the best of men,” whose “talents, 
though admitted by his contemporaries to be great, were surpassed by his unosten- 
tatious benevolence, his fearless love of truth, and his endeavour to promote the 
happiness of mankind by religious toleration and rational freedom.” 


JOHN LE WARDEN Pace. 
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Combe Florey Rectory. (From a drawing by Mr. le Warden Pace.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


“ 


OUR daughter!” she said, rising in her astonishment,—-“ you must be mad! 

If I were your daughter, could you have lied to me as you did, and 
treated me as you have done?” 

“JT pray you to listen before you judge, and at present spare your reproaches, 

for believe me, Joan, I am not fit to bear them. Remember that I need have told 

you nothing of this ; the secret might have been buried in my grave 

“As it would have been, sir, had you not feared to die with such falsehood on 
your soul.” 

He made an imploring gesture with his hand, and she ceased. 

“Joan,” he went on, “I will tell you the whole truth. You are not only my 
child, you are also legitimate.” 

‘And Miss Levinger—Lady Graves, I mean—is she legitimate too ? ” 

“ No, Joan.” 

She heard, and bit her lip till the blood ran, but even so she could not keep 
silence. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I wonder if you will ever understand what you have done 
in hiding this from me. Do you know that you have ruined my life ? ” 

“T pray that you may be mistaken, Joan. Heaven is my witness that I have 
tried to act for the best. Listen: many years ago, when I was still a youngish man, 
it was my fate to meet and to fall in love with your mother, Jane Lacon. Like 
you, she was beautiful, but unlike you she was hot-tempered, violently jealous, and, 
when she was angered, rough of speech. Such as she was, however, she obtained a 
complete empire over my mind, for I was headstrong and passionate ; indeed, so 
entirely did I fall inte her power that in the end I consented to marry her. This, 
however, I did not dare to do here, for in those days I was poor and struggling, 
Copyright 1895 by H. Rider Hagyard. 
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and it would have ruined me. Separately, and without a word being said to any one, 
we went to London, and there were secretly married in an obscure parish in the 
East End; and in proof of my words here is a copy of the certificate,”—and, taking 
a paper from a despatch-box that stool on the table beside him, he handed it to 
Joan, then went on: 

“ As you may guess, a marriage thus entered into between two people so dissimilar 
in tastes, habits and education did not prove successful. For a month or so we 
were happy, then quarrels began. I established her in lodgings in London, and, 
while ostensibly carrying on my business as a land agent here, visited her from 
time to time. With this, however, she was not satisfied, for she desired to be 
acknowledged openly as my wife and to return with me to Bradmouth. I refused to 
comply—indeed, I dared not do so—whereupon she reviled me with ever-increasing 
bitterness. Moreover, she became furiously jealous, and extravagant beyond the 
limit of my means. At length matters reached a climax, for a chance sight that 
she caught of me driving in a carriage with another woman provoked so dreadful 
an outburst that in my rage and despair I told her a falsehood. I told her, Joan, 
that she was not really my wife, and had no claim upon me, seeing that | had married 
her under a false name. ‘This in itself was true, for my own name is not Levinger ; 
but it was not true that the marriage was thereby invalidated, since neither she 
nor those among whom I had lived for several years knew me by any other. When 
your mother heard this she replied only that such conduct was just what she should 
have expected from me; and that night I returned to Bradmouth, having first given 
her a considerable sum of money, for I did not think that I should see her again 
for some time. ‘Two days afterwards I received a letter from her,—here it is,” and 
he read it :— 





“ * GEORGE,— 

“Though I may be what you call me, a common woman and a jealous scold, 
at least I have too much pride to go on living with a scoundrel who has deceived me 
by a sham marriage. If I were as bad as you think, I might have the law of you, but 
1 won’t do that, especially as I daresay that we shall be best apart. Now I am going 
straight away where you will never find me, so you need not trouble to look, even if 
you care to. I haven’t told you yet that I expect to have a child. If it comes to 
anything, I will let you know about it ; if not, you may be sure that it is dead, or that 
I am. Good-bye, George: for a week or two we were happy, and though you hate 
me, I still love you in my own way; but I will never live with you again, so don’t 
trouble your head any more about me. 

“*Vours, 





“* JANE 


“¢P.S.—Not knowing what my name is, I can’t sign it.’ 


“ When I received this letter I went to London and tried to trace your mother, 
but could hear nothing of her. Some eight or nine months passed by, and one 
day a letter came addressed to me, written by a woman in New York—I have it 
here if you wish to see it—inclosing what purports to be a properly attested American 
certificate of death of Jane Lacon, of Bradmouth in England. The letter says that 
Jane Lacon, who passed herself off as a widow, and was employed as a housekeeper 
in an hotel in New York, died in childbirth with her infant in the house of the writer, 
who, by her request, forwarded the certificate of death, together with her marriage 
ring and her love. 

“T grieved for your mother, Joan; but I made no further inquiries, as I should 
have done, for I did not doubt the story, and in those days it was not easy to follow 
up such a matter on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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“A year went by, and I married again, my second wife being Emma Johnson, 
the daughter of old Johnson, who owned a fleet of fishing boats and a great deal 
of other property, and lived at the Red House in Bradmouth. Some months after 
our marriage he died, and we came to live at Monk’s Lodge, which we inherited 
from him with the rest of his fortune. A while passed, and Emma was born; 
and it was when her mother was still confined to her room that one evening, as I 
was walking in front of the house after dinner, I saw a woman coming towards me 
carrying a fifteen-months’ old child in her arms. There was something in this 
woman’s figure and gait that was familiar to me, and I stood still to watch her pass. 
She did not pass, however ; she came straight up to me and said : 

“* How are you, George? You ought to know me again, though you won’t know 
your baby.’ 

“Tt was your mother, and, Joan, you were that baby. 

“*T thought that you were dead, Jane,’ I said, so soon as I could speak. 

“* That’s just what I meant you to think, George,’ she answered, ‘ for at that time I 
had a very good chance of marrying out there in New York, and didn’t want you 
poking about after me, even though you weren’t my lawful husband. Also I couldn’t 
bear to part with the baby; though it’s yours sure enough, and I’ve been careful to 
bring its birth papers with me to show you that it is not a fraud; and here they 
are, made out in your name and mine, or at least in the name that you pretended 
to marry me under.’ And she gave me this certificate, which, Joan, I now pass on 
to you. 

“The fact of the matter is,’ she went on, ‘that when it came to the point I 
found that I couldn’t marry the other man after all, for in my heart I hated the 
sight of him and was always thinking of you. So I threw him up and tried to 
get over it, for I was doing uncommonly well out there, running a lodging-house 
of my own. But it wasn’t any use: I just thought of you all day and dreamed of 
you all night, and the end of it was that I sold up the concern and started home. 
And now if you will marry me respectable so much the better, and if you won’t— 
well, I must put up with it, and shan’t show you any more temper, for I’ve tried 
to get along without you and I can’t, that’s the fact. You seem to be pretty 
flourishing, anyway ; somebody in the train told me that you had come into a lot 
of money and bought Monk’s Lodge, so I walked here straight, I was in such a 
hurry to see you. Why, what’s the matter with you, George? You look like a ghost. 
Come, give me a kiss and take me into the house I'll clear out by-and-by if 
you wish it’ 

“These, Joan, were your mother’s exact words, as she stood there in the 
moonlight near the roadway, holding you in her arms. I have not forgotten a 
syllable of them. 

“When she finished I was forced to speak. ‘I can’t take you in there,’ I 
said, ‘ because I am married and it is my wife’s house.’ 

“She turned ghastly white, and had I not caught her I think that she would have 
fallen. ‘O my God!’ she said, ‘I never thought of this. Well, George, you won't cast 
me off for all that, will you? I was your wife before she was, and this is your daughter.’ 

“Then, Joan, though it nearly choked me, I lied to her again, for what else 
was I to do? ‘You never were my wife,’ I said, ‘and I’ve got another daughter 
now. Also all this is your own fault, for had I known that you were alive, I 
would not have married. You have yourself to thank, Jane, and no one else. Why 
did you send me that false certificate ?” 

“*T suppose so,’ she answered heavily. ‘ Well, I’d best be off; but you needn’t 
have been so ready to believe things. Will you look after the child if anything 
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happens to me, George? She’s a pretty babe, and I’ve taught her to say Daddy 
to nothing.’ 

“I told your mother not to talk in that strain, and asked her where she was 
going to spend the night, saying that 1 would see her again on the morrow. She 
answered, at her sister’s (Mrs. Gillingwater), and held you up for me to kiss. ‘Then 
she walked away, and that was the last time that I saw her alive. 

“Tt seems that she went to the ‘Crown and Mitre,’ and made herself known 
to your aunt, telling her that she had been abroad to America, where she had come 
to trouble, but that she had money, in proof of which she gave her notes for fifty 
pounds to put into a safe place. Also she said that I was the agent for people 
who knew about her in the States, and was paid to look after her child. ‘Then she 
ate some supper, and saying that she would like to take a walk and look at the old 
place, as she might have to go up to London on the morrow, she went out. Next 
morning she was found dead beneath the cliff, though how she came there there 
was nothing to show. 

“That, Joan, is the story of your mother’s life and death.” 

“You mean the story of my mother’s life and murder,” she answered. “ Had 
you not told her that lie she would never have committed suicide.” 

“You are hard upon me, Joan. She was more to blame than I was. Moreover, 
I do not believe that she killed herself. It was not like her to have done so. At 
the place where she fell over the cliff there stood a paling, of which the top rail, 
that was quite rotten, was found to have been broken. I think that my poor wife, 
being very unhappy, walked along the cliff and leaned upon this rail wondering 
what she should do, when suddenly it broke and she was killed, for I am sure that 
she had no idea of making away with herself. 

“ After her death Mrs. Gillingwater came to me and repeated the tale which 
her sister had told her, as to my having been appointed agent to some person 
unknown in America. Here was a way out of my trouble, and I took it, saying 
that what she had heard was true. This was the greatest of my sins; but the 
temptation was too strong for me, for had the truth come out I should have been 
utterly destroyed, my wife would have been no wife, her child would have been a 
bastard, I should have been liable to a prosecution for bigamy, and, worst of all, 
my daughter’s heritage might possibly have passed from her to you.” 

“To me?” said Joan. 

“Yes, to you; for under my father-in-law’s will all his property is strictly settled 
first upon his daughter, my late wife, with a life interest to myself, and then upon 
my lawful issue. You are my only lawful issue, Joan ; and it would seem, therefore, 
that you are legally entitled to your half-sister’s possessions, though of course, did 
you take them, it would be an act of robbery, seeing that the man who bequeathed 
them certainly desired to endow his own descendants and no one else, the difficulty 
arising from the fact of my marriage with his daughter being an illegal one. I 
have taken the opinions of four leading lawyers upon the case, giving false names 
to the parties concerned ; and of these two have advised that you would be entitled 
to the property, since the law is always strained against illegitimate issue, and two 
that equity would intervene and declare that her grandfather’s inheritance must come 
to Emma, as he doubtless intended, although there was an accidental irregularity 
in the marriage of the mother. 

“T have told you all this, Joan, as I am telling you everything, because I wish 
to keep nothing back ; but I trust that your generosity and sense of right will never 
allow you to raise the question, for this money belongs to Emma and to her 
alone. For you I have done my best out of my savings, and in some few days or 
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weeks you will inherit about four thousand pounds, which will give you a competence 
independent of your husband.” 

* You need not be afraid, sir,” answered Joan contemptuously ; “I would rather 
cut my fingers off than touch a farthing of the.money to which I have no right at 
all. I don’t even know that I will accept your legacy.” 

“1 hope that you will do so, Joan, for it will put you in a position of complete 
independence, will provide for your children, and will enable you to live apart from 
your husband, should you by any chance fail to get on with him. And now I have 
told you the whole truth, and it only remains for me to most humbly beg your for- 
giveness. I have done my best for you, Joan, according to my lights; for, as I could 
not acknowledge you, I thought it would be well that you should be brought up 
in your mother’s class—though here I did not make sufficient allowance for the secret 
influences of race, seeing that, notwithstanding your education, you are in heart and 
appearance a lady. I might, indeed, have taken you to live with me, as I often 
longed to do; but I feared lest such an act should expose me to suspicion, 
and suspicion should lead to inquiry, and inquiry to my ruin and to that of my 
daughter Emma. Doubtless it would have been better, as well as more honest, 
if I had faced the matter out; but at the time I could not find the courage, and 
the opportunity went by. My early life had not been altogether creditable, and 
I could not bear the thought of once more becoming the object of scandal and of 
disgrace, or of imperilling the fortune and position to which after so many struggles 
I had at length attained. ‘That, Joan, is my true story ; and now again I say that 
I hope to hear you forgive me before I die, and promise that you will not, unless 
it is absolutely necessary, reveal these facts to your half-sister, Lady Graves, for if 
you do I verily believe that it will break her heart. ‘The dread lest she should 
learn this history has haunted me for years, and caused me to strain every nerve 
to secure her marriage with a man of position and honourable name, so that, even 
should it be discovered that she had none, she might find a refuge in her disgrace. 
Thank Heaven that I, who have failed in so many things, have at least succeeded 
in this, so that, come what may when I am dead, she is provided for and safe.” 

“TI suppose, sir, that Sir Henry Graves knows all this ?” 

“Knows it! Of course not. Had he known it I doubt if he would have 
married her.” 

“ Possibly not. He might even have married somebody else,’ Joan answered. 
“It seems, then, that you palmed off Miss Emma upon him under a false description.” 

“I did,” he said, with a groan. “ It was wrong, like the rest ; but one evil leads 
to another.” 

“ Yes, sir, one evil leads to another, as I shall show you presently. You ask me 
to forgive you, and you talk about the breaking of Lady Graves’ heart. Perhaps 
you do not know that mine is already broken through you, or to what a fate you 
have given me over. I will tell you. Your daughter’s husband, Sir Henry Graves, 
and I loved each other, and I have borne his child. He wished to marry me, 
though, believing myself to be what you have taught me to believe, I was against it 
from the first. When he learned my state he insisted upon marrying me, like the 
honourable man that he is, and told his mother of his intention. She came to me 
in London and pleaded with me, almost on her knees, that I should ward off this 
disgrace from her family, and preserve her son from taking a step which would ruin 
him. I was moved by her. entreaties, and I felt the truth of what she said; but I 
knew well that, should he come to marry me, as within a few days he was to do, for 


our child’s and our love’s sake, if not for my own, I could never find the strencth 
to deny him. 
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“The dying man.... let fall his hands.” 


“What was I to do? I was too ill to run away, and he would have hunted me 
out. Therefore it came to this, that I must choose between suicide—which was both 
wicked and impossible, for I could not murder another as well as myself—and the 
still more dreadful step that at length I took. You know the man Samuel Rock, my 
husband, and perhaps you know also that for a long while he has persecuted me with 
his passion, although again and again I have told him that he was hateful to me. 
While I was ill he obtained my address in London—I believe that he bought it 
from my aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, the woman in whose charge you were satisfied to 
leave me—and two days after I had seen Lady Graves, he came to visit me, gaining 
admission by passing himself off as Sir Henry to my landlady, Mrs. Bird. 

“You can guess the rest. To put myself out of temptation, and to save thé man 
I loved from being disgraced and contaminated by me, I married the man I hated 
—a man so base that, even when I had told him all, and bargained that I should 
live apart from him for many months, he was yet content to take me. I did more 
than this even: I wrote in such a fashion to Sir Henry as I knew must shock and 
revolt him ; and then I married, leaving him to believe that I had thrown him over 
because the husband whom I had chosen was richer than himself. Perhaps you 
cannot guess why I should thus have dishonoured both of us, and subjected myself 
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to the horrible shame of making myself vile in Sir Henry’s eyes. ‘This was the 
reason: had I not done so, had he once suspected the true motives of my sacrifice, 
the plot would have failed. I should have sold myself for nothing, for then he would 
never have married Emma Levinger. And now, that my cup may be full, my child 
is dead, and to-morrow I must give myself over to my husband according to the 
terms of my bond. ‘This, sir, is the fruit of all your falsehoods ; and I say, Ask God 
to forgive you, but not the poor girl—your own daughter—whom you have robbed 
of honour and happiness, and handed over to misery and shame.” 

Thus Joan spoke to him, in a quiet, an almost mechanical voice indeed, but 
standing on her feet above the dying man, and with eyes and gestures that betrayed 
her absorbing indignation. When she had finished, her father, who was crouched 
in the chair before her, let fall his hands, wherewith he had hidden his face, and 
she saw that he was gasping for breath and that his lips were blue. 

“*The way of transgressors is hard,’ as we both have learned,” he muttered, with 
a deathly smile, “and I deserve it all. I am sorry for you, Joan, but I cannot 
help you. If it consoles you, you may remember that, whereas your sorrows and 
shame are but temporal, mine, as I fear—will be eternal. And now, as you refuse to 
forgive me, farewell ; for I can talk no more, and must make ready, as best I can, to 
take my evil doings hence before another, and as I trust a more merciful Judge.” 

Joan turned to leave the room, but ere she reached the door the rage died out 
of her heart and pity entered it. 

“T forgive you, father,” she said, “ for it is Heaven’s will that these things should 
have happened, and by my own sin I have brought the worst of them upon me. 
I forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven. But oh! I pray that my time here may 
be short.” 

“God bless you for those words, Joan!” he murmured. 

Then she was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A GHOST OF THE PAST. 


Lapy GRAVES sat at breakfast in the dining-room at Rosham, where she had arrived 
from London on the previous evening, to welcome home her son and her daughter-in- 
law. Just as she was rising from the table the butler brought her a telegram. 

“Your master and mistress will be here by half-past eleven, Thomson,” she said. 
“This message is from Harwich, and they seem to have had a very bad crossing.” 

“Indeed, my lady!” answered the old man, whose face, like the house of 
Graves, shone with a renewed prosperity; “then I had better give orders about 
the carriage meeting them. It’s a pity we hadn’t a little more notice, for there’s 
many in the village as would have liked to give Sir Henry and her ladyship a bit 
of a welcome.” 

“Yes, Thomson; but perhaps they can manage something of that sort in a day 
or two. Everything is ready, I suppose? I have not had time to go round yet.” 

“Well, I can’t say that, my lady. I think that some of them there workmen 
won’t have done till their dying day; and the smell of paint upstairs is awful. But 
perhaps your ladyship would like to have a look ?” 

“Yes, I should, Thomson, if you will give the orders about the carriage and to 
have some breakfast ready.” 

Thomson bowed and went, and, reappearing presently, led Lady Graves from room 
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to room, pointing out the repairs that had been done to each. Emma’s money had 
fallen upon the nakedness of Rosham like spring rains upon a desert land, with 
results that were eminently satisfactory to Lady Graves, who for many years had 
been doomed to mourn over threadbare carpets and shabby walls. At last they had 
inspected everything, down to the new glass in the windows of the servants’ bedrooms. 

“T think, Thomson,” said Lady Graves, with a. sigh of relief, “that, taking 
everything into consideration, we have a great deal to be thankful for.” 

*That’s just what I says upon my knees every night, my lady. When I remember 
that if it hadn’t been for the new mistress and her money (bless her sweet face !) 
all of us might have been sold up and in the workhouse by now, or near it, I feel 
downright sick.” 

“Well, you can cheer up now, ‘Thomson; for, although for his position your 
master will not be a rich man, the bad times are done with.” 

“Yes, my lady, they are done with; and please God they won’t come no more 
in my day. If your ladyship is going to walk outside [’ll call March, as I know he’s 
very anxious to show you the new vinery.” 

“Thank you, ‘Thomson, but I think I will sit quietly and enjoy myself till Sir 
Henry comes, and then we can all go to see the gardens together. Mr. and Mrs. 
Milward are coming over this afternoon, are they not?” 

“Ves, I believe so, my lady; that is, Miss Ellen—I mean Mrs. Milward—drove 
round with her husband yesterday to look at the new furniture in the drawing-room, 
and said that they should invite themselves to dinner to-night to welcome the bride. 
He’s grown wonderful pleasant of late, Mr. Milward has, and speaks quite civil to 
the likes of us since Sir Henry’s marriage; though March, he do say it’s because 
he wants our votes—for I suppose you’ve heard, my lady, that he’s putting up for 
parliament in this division —but then March never was no believer in the human heart.” 

“Yes, I have heard, and I am told that Miss Ellen will pull him through. 
However, we need not think of that yet. By the way, Thomson, tell March to 
cut a bowlful of sweet peas and have them put in your mistress’s room. I remember 
that when she was here as a girl, nearly three years ago, she said that they were her 
favourite flower.” 

When ‘Thomson had gone Lady Graves sat herself down near the open door of 
the hall, whence she could see the glowing masses of the rose-beds and the light 
shifting on the foliage of the oaks in the park beyond, to read the morning psalms 
in accordance with her daily custom. Soon, however, the book dropped from 
her hand, and she fell to musing on the past, and how strangely, after all its troubles, 
the family that she loved, and with which her life was interwoven, had been guided 
back into the calm waters of prosperity. Less than a year ago there had been 
nothing before them except ruin and extinctionm—and now! It was not for herself 
that she rejoiced; her hopes and loves and fears were for the most part buried in 
the churchyard yonder, whither ere long she must follow them; but rather for her 
dead husband’s sake, and for the sake of the home of his forefathers, that now would 
be saved to their descendants. 

Truly, with old Thomson, she felt moved to render thanks upon her knees when 
she remembered that, but for the happy thought of her visit to Joan Haste, things 
might have been otherwise indeed. She had since heard that this poor girl had 
married a farmer, that same man whom she had seen in the train when she went to 
London ; for Henry had told her as much and spoken very bitterly of her conduct. 
The story seemed a little curious, and she could not altogether understand it; but 
she supposed that her son was right, and that on consideration the young woman, 
being a person of sense, had chosen to make a wise marriage with a man of means 
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“Helping his wife out of the carriage. 


and worth, rather than a romantic one with a poor gentleman. Whatever was the 
exact explanation, without doubt the issue was most fortunate for all of them, and 
Joan Haste deserved their gratitude. ‘Thinking thus, Lady Graves fell into a pleasant 
little doze, from which she was awakened by the sound of wheels. She rose and 
went to the front door, to find Henry, looking very well and bronzed, helping his 
wife out of the carriage. 

“Why, mother, is that you?” he said, with a pleasant laugh. ‘This is first-rate: 
I didn’t expect from your letter that you would be down before to-morrow,” and he 
kissed her. ‘ Look, here is my invalid: I have been twenty years and more at sea, 
but till last night I did not know that a human being could be so sick. I don’t 
know how she survived it.” 

“ 1o stop talking about my being sick, Henry, and get out of the way, that I’ may 
say ‘how do you do’ to your mother.” 

“ Well, Emma,” said Lady Graves, “I must say that, notwithstanding your bad 
crossing, you look very well—and happy.” 

“Thank you, Lady Graves,” she answered, colouring slightly ; “I am both well 
and happy.” 

“Welcome home, dear!” said Henry ; and, putting his arm round his wife, he 
gave her a kiss, which she returned. “ By the way,” he added, “I wonder if there 
is any news of your father.” 

“Thomson says he has heard that he is not very grand,” answered Lady Graves. 
* But I think there is a postcard for you in his writing : here it is.” 

Henry read the card, which was written in a somewhat shaky hand. It said :— 

“Welcome to both of you. Perhaps Henry can come and give me a look to-morrow ; 
or, if that is not convenient, will you both drive over on the following morning ? 

“Yours affectionately, G. L.” 
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“He seems pretty well,” said Henry. “But Dll drive to Bradmouth and take 
the two o’clock train to Monk’s Vale, coming back to-night.” 

“Ellen and her husband are going to be here to dinner,” said Lady Graves. 

“Oh, indeed! Well, perhaps you and Emma will look after them. I dare say 
that I shall be home before they go. No, don’t bother about meeting me. Probably 
I shall return by the last train and walk from Bradmouth. I must go, as you 
remember I wrote to your father from abroad saying that I would come and see 
him to-day, and he will have the letter this morning.” 


After her interview with Mr. Levinger, for the first time in her life Joan slept 
beneath her father’s roof—or rather she lay down to sleep, since, notwithstanding her 
weariness, the scene through which she had passed, together with the aching of her 
heart for all that she had lost, and its rebellion against the fate which was in store 
for her on the morrow, made it impossible that she should rest. Once towards 
morning she did doze off indeed, and dreamed. 

She dreamt that she stood alone upon a point of rock, out of all sight or hope 
of shore, while round her raged a sea of troubles. From every side they poured in 
upon her to overwhelm her, and beneath the black sky above her howled a dreary 
wind, which was full of voices crying to each other of her sins and sorrows across 
the abysm of space. Wave after wave that sea rolled on, and its waters were 
thick with human faces, or rather with one face twisted and distorted into many 
shapes, as though reflected from a thousand faulty mirrors—now long, now broad, 
and now short; now so immense that it filled the ocean and overflowed the 
edge of the horizon, and now tiny as a pin’s point, yet visible and dreadful. 
Gibbering, laughing, groaning, and shouting aloud, still the face was one face— 
that of Samuel Rock, her husband. Nearer it surged and nearer, till at length it 
flowed across her feet, halving itself against them; then the one half shouted with 
laughter and the other screamed in agony, and, joining themselves together, they 
rose on the waters of that sea, which of a sudden had grown red, and, smiting her 
upon the breast, drove her down and down and down into the depths of an infinite 
peace, whence the voice of a child was calling her. 

Then she awoke, and was rejoiced to see the light of day streaming into the 
room ; for she was frightened at her nightmare, though the sense of peace with which 
it closed left her strangely comforted. Death must be like that, she thought. 

At breakfast Joan inquired of the servant how Mr. Levinger was ; and, being of 
a communicative disposition, the girl told her that he had gone to bed late last 
night, after sitting up to burn and arrange papers, and said that he should stop 
there until the doctor had been. She added that a letter had arrived from Sir 
Henry announcing his intention of coming to see her master after lunch. Joan 
informed the woman that she would wait at Monk’s Lodge to hear Dr. Childs’ 
report, but that Mr. Levinger need not be troubled about her, since, having only 
a handbag with her, she could find her own way back to Bradmouth, either on 
foot or by train. Then she went to her room and sat down to think. 

Henry was coming here, and she was glad of it; for, dreadful as such an 
interview would be, already she had made up her mind that she must see him 
alone and for the last time. Everything else she could bear, but she could no 
longer bear that he should think her vile and faithless. To-day she must go to her 
husband, but first Henry should learn why she went. He was safely married now, 
and no harm could come of it, she argued. Also, if she did not take this oppor- 
tunity, how could she know when she might find another? An instinct warned her 
that her career in Bradmouth as the wife of Mr. Rock would be a short one; and 
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at least she was sure that, when once she was in his power, he would be careful 
that she should have no chance of speaking with the man whom he knew to have 
been her loyer. Yes, it might be unheroic and inconsistent, but she could keep 
silence no jlonger: see him she must and would, were it only to tell him that his 
child had lived, and was dead. 

Moreover, there was another matter. She must warn him to guard against the 
secret which she had learned on the previous night being brought directly or indirectly 
to the knowledge of his wife. ‘Towards Emma her feelings, if they could be defined 
at all, were kindly; and Joan guessed that, should Henry’s wife discover how she 
had been palmed off upon an unsuspecting husband, it would shatter her happiness. 
For her own part, Joan had quickly made up her mind to let all this sad history 
of falsehood and dishonour sink back into the darkness of the past. It mattered 
to her little now whether she was legitimate or not, and it was useless to attempt 
to clear the reputation of a forgotten woman who had been dead for twenty years 
at the expense of blasting that of her own father. Also, she knew that if Samuel 
once got hold of this story, he would never rest from his endeavours to wring from 
its rightful owner the fortune that might pass to herself by a quibble of the law. No; 
she had the: proofs of her identity, and she would destroy them, and if any others 
were to. be-found among her father’s papers after his death Henry must do likewise. 

When Dr. Childs had gone, about one o’clock, Joan saw the servant, who told her 
the doetor said that Mr. Levinger remained in much the same condition, and that 
he yet might live for another month or two. On the other hand, he might die at 
any moment, and, although he did not anticipate such immediate danger, he had 
ordered him to stay in bed, and had advised him to send for a clergyman if he 
wished to see one; also to write to his daughter, Lady Graves, asking her to come 
on the morrow and to.stay with him for the present. Joan thanked the maid, and 
leaving a message for Mr. Levinger to the effect that she would come to see him 
again if he wished it, she started on her way, carrying her bag in her hand. 

There were only two roads by which Henry could approach Monk’s Lodge: the 
cliff road ; and that which ran, through woodlands for the most part, to the Vale 
station, half a mile away. Joan knew that about three hundred yards from the lodge 
at the end of the shrubberies, there was a summer-house commanding a view of the 
cliff and sea, and standing within twenty paces of the station road. Here she placed 
herself, so as to be able to intercept Henry by whichever route he should come; for 
she wished their meeting to be secret, and, for obvious reasons, she did not dare 
to await him in the immediate neighbourhood of the house. 

She came to the summer-house, a rustic building surrounded at a little distance 
by trees, and much overgrown with masses of ivy and other creeping plants. Here 
Joan sat herself down, and picking up a mouldering novel left there long ago by 
Emma, she held it in her hand as though she were reading, while over the top of 
it she watched the two roads anxiously. 

Nearly an hour passed, and as yet no one had gone by whom even at that distance 
she could possibly mistake for Henry ; when suddenly her heart bounded within her, 
for a hundred yards or more away, and just at the turn of the station road, a view 
of which she commanded through a gap in the trees and fence, she caught sight of the 
figure of a man who walked with a limp. Hastening from the summer-house, she 
pushed her way through the undergrowth and the hedge beyond, taking her stand at a 
bend in the path. Here she waited, listening to the sound of approaching footsteps 
and of a man’s voice, Henry’s voice, humming a tune that at the time was popular 
in the streets of London. A few seconds passed, which to her seemed like an age, 
and he was round the corner advancing towards her, swinging his stick as he came. 
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“*1 have things that | must tell you in private. " 


So intent was he upon his thoughts, or on the tune that he was humming, that 
he never saw her until they were face to face. Then, catching sight of a lady in 
a grey dress, he stepped to one side, lifting his hand to his hat,—looked up at her, 
and stopped dead. 

“ Henry,” she said in a low voice. 

“What! are you here, Joan,” he asked, “and in that dress? For a moment you 
frightened me like a ghost—a ghost of the past.” 

“T am a ghost of the past,” she answered. “Yes, that is all I am 
Come in here, Henry; I wish to speak to you.” 

He followed her without a word, and presently they were standing together in 
the summer-house. 

Henry opened his lips as though to speak; but apparently thought better of it, 
for he said nothing, and it was Joan who broke that painful silence. 

“T have waited for you here,” she began confusedly, “ because I have things that 
I must tell you in private.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Rock,” he answered; “but do you not think, under all the circum- 
stances, that it would be better if you told them to me in public? You know 
this kind of meeting might be misunderstood.” 

“Do not speak to me like that, I beg,” she said, clasping her hands and looking 
at him imploringly ; then added, “and do not call me by that name: I cannot bear 
it from you, at any rate as yet.” 





a ghost. 
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“T understand that it is your name, and I have no title to use any other.” 
“Yes, it is my name,” she answered passionately; “but do you know 
why ?” 

“T know nothing except what your letters and your husband have told me, and 
really I do not think that I have any right to inquire further.” 

“No, but I have a right to tell you. You think that I threw you over, do you 
not, and married Mr. Rock for my own reasons ?” 

“T must confess that I do; you would scarcely have married him for anybody 
else’s reasons.” 

**So you believe. Now listen to me: I married Samuel Rock in order that you 
might marry Emma Levinger. I meant to marry you, Henry, but your mother came 
to me and implored me not to do so, so I took this means of putting myself out of 
the reach of temptation.” 

‘“* My mother came to you, and you did ¢Aat! Why, you must be mad!” 

“Perhaps ; but so it is, and the plot has answered very well, especially as our 
child is dead.” 

“Our child!” he said, turning deathly pale: “was there any child?” 

“Yes, Henry; and she was very like you. Her name was Joan. I thought 
that you would wish her to be called Joan. I buried her about a month ago.” 


For a moment he hid his face in his hands, then said, “‘ Perhaps, Joan, you will 
explain, for I am bewildered.” 


So she told him all. 


“Fate and our own folly have dealt very hardly with us, Joan,” he said in a 
quiet voice when she had finished ; “and now I do not see what there is to be done. 
We are both of us married, and there is nothing between us except our past and the 
dead child. By heaven! you are a noble woman, but also you are a foolish one. 
Why could you not consult me instead of listening to my mother, or to any one else 
who chose to plead with you in my interests—and their own?” 

“Tf I had consulted you, Henry, by now I should have been your wife.” 

“Well, and was that so terrible a prospect to you? As you know, I asked 
nothing better; and it chanced that I was able to obtain a promise of employment 
abroad which would have supported both of us in comfort. Or—answer me truly, 
Joan—did you, on the whole, as he told me, think that you would do better to 
marry Mr. Rock ?” 

“Tf Mr. Rock said that,” she answered, looking at him steadily, “he said what 
he knew to be false, since before I married him I told him all the facts and bargained 
that I should live apart from him for a while. Oh! Henry, how can you doubt me? 
I tell you that I hate this man whom I have married for your sake, that the sight 
of him is dreadful to me, and that I had sooner live in priscn than with him. And 
yet to-day I go to him.” 

“T do not doubt you, Joan,” he answered, in a voice that betrayed the extremity 
of his distress; “but the thing is so appalling that it paralyses me, and I know 
neither what to do nor to say. Do you want help to get away from him?” 

She shook her head sadly, and answered, “I can escape from him in one way 
only, Henry—by death, for my bargain was that when the time of grace was ended 
I would come to be his faithful wife. After all he is my husband, and my duty is 
towards him.” 

“T suppose so,—curse him for a cringing hound. Oh, Joan! the thought of 
it drives me mad, and I am helpless. I cannot in honour even say the words 
that lie upon my tongue.” 


“T know,” she answered ; “say nothing, only tell me that you believe me.” 
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“Of course I believe 
you; but my belief will 
not save you from Samuel 
Rock, or me from my 
remorse.” 

“Perhaps not, dear,’ 
she answered quietly, “ but 
since there is no escape 
we must accept the inevit- 
able; doubtless things will settle themselves sooner or later. And now there is 
another matter of which I want to speak to you. You know your father-in-law is 
very ill, dying indeed, and yesterday he telegraphed for me to come to see him 
from London. What do you think that he had to tell me?” 

Henry shook his head. 

“This: that I am his legitimate daughter; for it seems that in marrying your 
wife’s mother he committed bigamy, although he did not mean to do so.” 

“Oh! this is too much,” said Henry. “Either you are mistaken, Joan, or we 
are all living in a web of lies and intrigues.” 

“JT do not think that I am mistaken.” And briefly, but with perfect clearness, 
she repeated to him the story that Mr. Levinger had told her on the previous 
night, producing in proof of it the certificates of her mother’s marriage and of her 
own birth. 

“Why, then,” he burst out when she had finished, “this old rogue has betrayed 
me as well as you! Now I understand why he was so anxious that I should marry 
his daughter. Did she know anything of this, Joan?” 

“Not a word. Do not blame her, Henry, for she is innocent, and it is in order 
that she may never know, that I have repeated this story to you. Look, there go 
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the proofs of it—the only ones.” And, taking the two certificates, she tore them into 
a hundred fragments and scattered them to the winds. 

“ What are you doing?” he said. “ But it does not matter ; they are only copies.” 

“Tt will be difficult for you to find the originals,” she answered, with a sad smile, 
“for I was careful that you should see neither the name of the parish where my 
mother was married, nor the place of the registration of my birth.” 

“T will get those out of 42m,” he said grimly, nodding his head towards the house. 

“Tf you care for me at all, Henry, you will do nothing of the sort—for your wife’s 
sake. I have been nameless so long that I can well afford to remain so ; but should 
Lady Graves discover the secret of her birth and of her father’s conduct, it would 
half kill her.” 

“That is true, Joan; and yet justice should be done to you. Oh! was ever man 
placed so cruelly? What you have said about the money is just, for it is Emma’s 
by right, but the name is yours.” 

“Yes, Henry ; but remember that if you make a stir about the name, attempts 
will certainly be made to rob your wife of her fortune.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By my husband, to whose house I must now be going.” 

For a few moments there was silence, then Joan spoke again: 

“I forgot, Henry: I have something to give you that you may like to keep,” and 
she took a tiny packet from her breast. 

“ What is it?” he said, shrinking back a little. 

“Only—a lock of the—baby’s hair.” And she kissed it and gave it to him. 

He placed the paper in his purse calmly enough. Then he broke down. 

“Oh! my God,” he said, with a groan, “forgive me, but this is more than I 
can bear.” 

Another second, and they were sobbing in each other’s arms, seeing nothing of 
a man, with a face made devilish by hate and jealousy, who craned his head 
forward to watch them from the shelter of a thick bush some few yards away. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


WHEN Joan parted from Henry she walked quickly to Monk’s Vale station to catch 
the train. Arriving just in time, she bought a third-class ticket to Bradmouth, and 
got into an empty carriage. Already they were starting, when the door opened and 
a man entered the compartment. At first she did not look at him, so intent was 
she upon her own thoughts, till some curious influence caused her to raise her eyes, 
when she saw that the man was her husband, Samuel Rock. 

She gazed at him astonished, although it was not wonderful that she should chance 
to meet a person within a few miles of his own home ; but she said nothing. 

“ How do you do, Joan?” Samuel began, and as he spoke she noticed that his 
eyes were bloodshot and wild, and his face and hands twitched: “I thought I 
couldn’t be mistook when I saw you on the platform.” 

“Have you been following me, then ?” she asked. 

“Well, in a way I have. You see it came about thus: this morning I find 
that young villain, Willy Hood, driving his donkeys off my foreshore pastures, and 
we had words, I threatening to pull him and he giving me his sauce. Presently 
he says, ‘ You’d be better employed looking after your wife than grudging my dickies 
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a bellyful of sea thistles; for, as we all know, you are a very affectionate husband, 
and would like to see her down here after she’s been travelling so long for the 
benefit of her health.’ Then, of course, I ask him what he may chance to mean ; 
for though I have your letter in my pocket saying that you were coming home 
shortly, I didn’t expect to have the pleasure of seeing you to-day, Joan; and he 
tells me that he met you last night bound for Monk’s Vale. So you see to Monk’s 
Vale I come, and there I find you, though what you may happen to be doing, naturally 
I can’t say.” 

“T have been.to see Mr. Levinger,” she answered ; “he is very ill, and telegraphed 
for me yesterday.” 

“Did he now! Of course that explains everything ; though why he should want 
to see you it isn’t for me to guess. And now where might you be going, Join? 
Is it ‘home, sweet home’ for you ?” 

*‘T propose to go to Moor Farm, if you find it convenient.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, then, that’s all right, and you'll be heartily welcome. The 
place has been done up tidy for you, Joan, by the same man that has been working 
at Rosham to make ready for the bride. She’s come home to-day too, and it ain’t 
often in these parts that we have two brides home-coming together. It makes one 
wonder which of the husbands is the happier man. Well, here we are at Bradmouth, 
so if you'll come along to the ‘Crown and Mitre’ I’ll get my cart and we'll drive 
together. There are new folks there now. Your aunt’s in jail, and your uncle 
is in the workhouse ; and both well suited, say I, though p’raps you will think them 
a loss.” 

To all this talk, and much more like it, Joan made little or no answer. She 
was not in the condition to observe people or things closely, nevertheless it struck 
her that there was something very strange about Samuel’s manner. It occurred to 
her even that he must have been drinking, so wild were his looks and so palpable 
his efforts to keep his words and gestures under some sort of control. 

Presently they were seated in the cart and had started for Moor Farm. The 
horse was a young and powerful animal, but Samuel drove it quietly enough till 
they were clear of the village. ‘Then he commenced to shout at it and lash it with 
his whip, till the terrified beast broke into a gallop and they were tearing along the 
road at racing pace. 

“We can’t get home too fast, can we, darling?” he yelled into her ear, “and 
the nag knows it. Come on, Sir Henry, come on! You know that a pretty woman 
likes to go the pace, don’t you?” and again he brought down his heavy whip across 
the horse’s flanks. 

Joan clung to the rail of the cart, clenched her teeth and said nothing. Luckily 
the last half-mile of the road ran up a steep incline, and, notwithstanding Rock’s 
blows and urgings, the horse, being grass-fed, became blown, and was forced to 
moderate its pace. Opposite the door of the house Rock pulled it up so suddenly 
that Joan was almost thrown on to her head; but, recovering her balance, she 
descended from the cart, which her husband gave into the charge of a labourer. 

“ Here’s your missus come home at last, John,” he said, with an idiotic chuckle. 
“ Look at her: she’s a sight for sore eyes, isn’t she ?” 

“Glad to see her, I’m sure,” answered the man. “ But if you drive that there 
horse so you'll break his wind, that’s all, or he’ll break your neck, master.” 

“Ah! John, but you see your missus likes to go fast. We’ve been too slow up 
at Moor Farm, but all that’s going to be changed now.” 

As he spoke two great dogs rushed round the corner of the house baying, and 
one of them seeing that Joan was a stranger, leapt at her and tore the sleeve of her 
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dress. She cried out in fear, and the man, John, running from the head of the horse, 
beat the dogs back. 

“Ah! you would, Towser, would you?” said Rock. “You wait a moment, and 
I'll teach you that no one has a right to touch a lady except her husband,” and he 
ran into the house. 

“ Don’t go, pray,” said Joan to the man; “I am frightened,”—and she shrank to 
his side for protection, for the dogs were still walking round her growling, their hair 
standing up upon their backs. 

By way of answer John tapped his forehead significantly and whispered, “ You 
look out for yourself, missus ; he’s going as his grandfather did. He’s allus been 
queer, but I never did see him like this before.” 

Just then Rock reappeared from the house, carrying his double-barrelled gun in 
his hand. 

“Towser, old boy! come here, Towser!” he said, addressing the dog in a horrible 
voice of pretended affection, that, however, did not deceive it, for it stood still, eyeing 
him suspiciously 

“ Surely,” Joan gasped, “you are not going i 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth when there was a report, and the 
unfortunate Towser rolled over on to his side dying, with a charge of No 4 shot in 
his breast. ‘The horse, frightened by the noise, started off, John hanging to the reins. 

“There, ‘Towser, good dog,” said Rock, with a brutal laugh, “that’s how I treat 
them that try to interfere with my wife. Now come in, darling, and see your pretty 
home.” 


Joan, who had hidden her eyes with her hand that she might not witness the 
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dying struggles of the wretched dog, dropped it and looked round wildly for help. 
Seeing none, she took a few steps forward with the idea of flying from this fiend. 

“Where are you going, Joan?” he asked suspiciously. “Surely you are never 
thinking of running away, are you? Because I tell you, you won’t do that; so don’t 
you try it, my dear. If I’m to be a widower again, it shall be a real one next time.” 
And he lifted the gun towards her and grinned. 

Then, the man John having vanished with the cart, Joan saw that her only chance 
was to appear unconcerned and watch for an opportunity to escape later. 

* Run away!” she said: “what are you thinking of? I only wanted to see if 
the horse was safe,” and she turned and waiked through the deserted garden to the 
front door of the house, which she entered. 

Rock followed her, locking the door behind her as he had done when Mrs, 
Gillingwater came to visit him, and with much ceremonious politeness ushered her 
into the sitting-room. This chamber had been re-decorated with a flaring paper, 
that only served to make it even more incongruous and unfit to be lived in by 
any sane person than before; and noting its gloom, which by contrast with the 
brilliant June sunshine without was almost startling, and the devilish faces of carven 
stone that grinned down upon her from the walls, Joan crossed its threshold with 
a shiver of fear. 

“ Here we are at last!” said Samuel. ‘‘ Welcome to your home, Joan Rock!” 
And he made a movement as though to embrace her, which she avoided by walking 
straight past him to the farther side of the table. 

“You'll be wanting something to eat, Joan,” he went on. “ There’s plenty in 
the house if you don’t mind cooking it. You see I haven’t got any servants here 
at present,” he added apologetically, ‘as you weren’t expected so soon; and the old 
woman who comes in to do for me is away sick.” 

“ Certainly I will cook the food,” Joan answered. 

“That’s right, dear—I was afraid that you might be too grand; but perhaps 
you would like to wash your hands first while I light the fire in the kitchen stove. 
Come here,” and he led the way through the door near the fireplace to the foot 
of an oaken stair. “There, he said, “that’s our room, on the right. It’s no use 
trying any of the others, because they’re all locked up. I shall be just here in the 
kitchen, so you will see me when you come down. 

Joan went upstairs to the room, which was large and well furnished, though, like 
that downstairs, badly lighted by one window only, and secured with iron bars, as 
though the place had been used as a prison at some former time. Clearly it was 
Samuel’s own room, for his clothes and hats were hung upon some pegs near the 
door, and other of his possessions were arranged in cupboards and on the shelves. 

Almost mechanically she washed her hands and tidied her hair with a brush 
from her handbag. Then she sat down and tried to think, to find only that her 
mind had become incapable, so numbed was it by all that she had undergone, and 
with the terrors mental and bodily of her present position. Nor indeed was much 
time allowed her for thought, since presently she heard the hateful voice of her 
husband calling to her that the fire was ready. At first she made no answer, whereon 
Samuel spoke again from the foot of the stairs, saying,— 

“If you won’t come down, dear, I must come up, as I can’t bear to lose sight of 
you for so long at a time.” 

Then Joan descended to the kitchen, where the fire burnt brightly and a beef- 
steak was placed upon the table ready for cooking. She set to work to fry the meat 
and to boil the kettle and the potatoes ; while Samuel, seated in a chair by the table, 
followed her every movement with his eyes. 
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“Now, this is what I call real pleasant and homely,” he said, “and I’ve been 
looking forward to it for many a month as I sat by myself at night. Not that I 
want you to be a drudge, Joan—don’t you think it. I’ve got lots of money, and you 
shall spend it: yes, you shall have your carriage and pair if you like.” 

“ You are very kind,” she murmured, “ but I don’t wish to live above my station. 
Perhaps you will lay the table and bring me the teapot, as I think that the steak is 
nearly done.” 

He rose to obey with alacrity, but before he left the room Joan saw with a fresh 
tremor that he was careful to lock the kitchen door and to put the key into his pocket. 
Evidently he suspected her of a desire to escape. 

In a few more minutes the meal was ready, and they were seated /ée-d-téfe in 
the parlour. 

When he had helped her Joan asked him if she should pour out the tea. 

“No, never mind that wash,” he said; “I’ve got something that I have been 
keeping against this day.” And going to a cupboard he produced glasses and two 
bottles, one of champagne and the other of brandy. Opening the first, he filled two 
tumblers with the wine, giving her one of them. 

“Now, dear, you shall drink a toast,” he said. “Repeat it after me. ‘Your 
health, dearest husband, and long may we live together.’ ” 

Having no option but to fall into his humour, or run the risk of worse things, 
Joan murmured the words, although they almost choked her, and drank the wine— 
for which she was very thankful, for by now it was past seven o’clock, and she had 
touched nothing since the morning. Then she made shift to swallow some food, 
washing it down with sips of champagne. If she ate little, however, her husband 
ate less, though she noticed with alarm that he did not spare the bottle. 

“Tt isn’t often that I drink wine, Joan,” he said, “for I hold it sinful waste-— 
not but what there’ll always be wine for you if you want it. But this is a night 
to make merry on, seeing that a man isn’t married every day,” and he finished the 
last of the champagne. “Oh! Joan,” he added, “it’s like a dream to think that 
you’ve come to me at last. You don’t know how I’ve longed for you all these 
months ; and now you are mine, mine, my own beautiful Joan—for those whom 
God has joined together no man can put asunder, however much they may try. I 
kept my oath to you faithful, didn’t I, Joan? and now it’s your turn to keep yours 
to me. You remember what you swore—that you would be a true and good wife to 
me, and that you wouldn’t see nothing of that villain who deceived you. I suppose 
that you haven’t seen him during all these months, Joan?” 

“If you mean Sir Henry Graves,” she answered, ‘“‘I met him to-day as I walked 
to Monk’s Vale station.” 

“Did you now?” he said, with a curious writhing of the lips: “ that’s strange, 
isn’t it, that you should happen to go to Monk’s Lodge without saying nothing to 
your husband about it, and that there you should happen to meet Am within a 
few hours of his getting back to England? I suppose you didn’t speak to him, 
did you?” 

“ T spoke a few words.” 

“Ah! a few words. Well, that was wrong of you, Joan, for it’s against your 
oath ; but I daresay that they were to tell him just to keep clear in future ?” 

Joan nodded, for she dared not trust herself to speak. 

“Well, then, that’s all right, and he’s done with. And now, Joan, as we’ve 
finished supper, you come here like a good wife, and put your arms round my neck 
and kiss me, and tell me that you love me, and that you hate that mar and are 
glad that the brat is dead.” 
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Joan sat silent, making no answer. For a few moments he waited as though 
expecting her to move, then he rose and came towards her with outstretched arms, 

Seeing his intention, she sprang from her chair and slipped to the other side of 
the table. 

“Come,” he said, “don’t run from me, for our courting days are over, and it’s 
silly in a wife. Are you going to say what I asked you, Joan?” 

“No,” she answered in a quiet voice, for her instincts overcame her fears ; “I 
have promised to live with you, though you know why I married you, and I’ll do 
it till it kills me, even if you are mad; but I’ll not tell you a lie, for I never 
promised to love you, and I hate you now more than ever I did.” 

Samuel turned deadly white, then poured out a glass of neat brandy and drank 
it before he answered. 

“That’s straight, anyway, Joan. But it’s queer that while you won’t lie to me 
of one thing you ain’t above doing it about another. P’r’aps you didn’t know it, 
but I was there to-day when you had your ‘few words’ with your lover. He 
never saw me, but I followed him from Bradmouth step for step, though sometimes 
I had to hide behind trees and hedges to do it. You see I thought he would lead 
me to you; and so he did, for I saw you kissing and hugging—yes, you who belong 
to me—I saw you holding that man in your arms. Mad, do you sayI am? Yes, 
I went mad then, though mayhap if you’d done what I asked you just now I 
might have got over it, for I felt my brain coming right ; but now it is going again, 
going, going! And, Joan, since you hate me so bad, there is only one thing left 
to do, and that is——” And with a wild laugh he dashed towards the mantelpiece 
to reach down the gun which hung above it. 

Then Joan’s nerve broke down, and she fled. From the house itself there was 
no escape, for every door was locked; so, followed by the madman, she ran panting 
with terror upstairs to the room where she had washed her hands, and, shutting 
the door, shot the strong iron bolt—not too soon, for next instant her husband 
was dashing his weight against it. Very shortly he gave up the attempt, for he 
could make no impression upon oak and iron; and she heard him lock the door 
on the outside, raving the while. Then he tramped downstairs, and for a time 
there was silence. Presently she became aware of a scraping noise at the lattice ; 
and, creeping along under shelter of the wall, she peeped round the corner of the 
window place. Already the light was low, but she could see the outlines of a 
white face glowering into the room through the iron bars without. Next instant 
there was a crash, and fragments of broken glass fell tinkling to the carpet. Then 
a voice spoke, saying, “ Listen to me, Joan: I am here, on a ladder. I won't 
hurt you, I swear it; I was mad just now, but I am sane again. Open the door, 
and let us make it up.” 

Joan crouched upon the floor and made no answer. 

Now there came the sounds of a man wrenching at the bars, which apparently 
withstood all the strength that he could exert. For twenty minutes or more this 
went on, after which there was silence for a while, and gradually it grew dark in 
the room. At length through the broken pane she heard a laugh, and Samuel’s 
voice saying, “ Listen to me, my pretty: you won’t come out, and you won’t let me 
in, but I'll be square with you for all that. You shan’t have any lover to kiss 
to-morrow, because I am going to make cold meat of him. It isn’t you I want 
to kill; I ain’t such a fool, for what’s the use of you to me dead? I should 
only sit by your bones till I died myself. I’ve gone through too much to win you 
to want to be rid of you so soon. You'd be all right if it wasn’t for the other man, 
and once he’s gone you'll tell me that you love me fast enough ; so now, Joan, I’m 
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going to kill him. If he sticks to what I heard him tell his servant this morning, 
he should be walking back to Rosham in about an hour’s time, by one of the 
paths that run past Ramborough Abbey wall. Well, I shall be waiting for him 
there, at the Cross-roads, so that I can’t miss him whichever way he comes, and 
this time we will settle our accounts. Good-bye, Joan: I hope that you won’t be 
lonely till I get home. I suppose that you’d like me to bring you a lock of his 
hair for a keepsake, wouldn’t you? or will you have that back again which you 
gave him this day—the dead brat’s, you know? You sit in there and say your 
prayers, dear, that it may please Heaven to make a good wife of you; for one 
thing’s certain, you can’t get out,” and he began to descend the ladder. 

Joan waited awhile and then peered through the window. She believed little of 
Samuel’s story as to his design of murdering Henry, setting it down as an idle 
tale that he had invented to alarm her. Therefore she directed her thoughts to 
the possibility of escape. 

While she was thus engaged, she saw a sight which terrified her indeed: the 
figure of her husband vanishing into the shadows of the twilight, holding in his 
hand the double-barrelled gun with which he had shot the dog and threatened her. 
Could it, then, be true? He was walking straight for Ramborough, and swiftly— 
walking like a man who has some purpose to fulfil. She called to him wildly, but 
no answer came ; though once he turned, looking towards the house, threw up his 
arm and laughed. 

Then he disappeared over the brow of the slope. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
FULL MEASURE, PRESSED DOWN AND RUNNING OVER. 


Joan staggered back from the window, gasping in her terror. Her husband was 
mad with jealousy and hate and every other passion. She could see now that he 
had always been more or less mad, and that his frantic love for herself was but a 
form of insanity, which during the long months of their separation had deepened 
and widened until it obtained a complete mastery over his mind. Then by an evil 
fortune he had witnessed the piteous and passionate scene between Henry and 
herself, or some part of it, and at the sight the last barriers of his reason broke 
down, and he became nothing but an evil beast filled with the lust of revenge and 
secret murder. Now he had gone to shoot down his rival in cold blood; and this 
was the end of her schemings and self-sacrifice—that she had given herself to a 
lunatic and her lover to a bloody death! 

So awful was the thought that for a while Joan felt as though her own brain 
must yield beneath it. Then of a sudden the desperate nature of the emergency 
came home to her, and her mind cleared. Henry was still unharmed, and perhaps 
he might be saved. Oh! if only she could escape from this prison, surely it would 
be possible for her to save him, in this way or in that. But how? If she could 
find any one about she might send to warn him and to obtain help; but this she 
knew was not likely, for no one lived at Moor Farm except its master, and by 
now the labourers would have gone to their homes in the valley, a mile away. 
Well, once out of the house she might run to meet him herself? No, for then 
possibly she would be too late. Besides, there were at least three ways by which 
Henry could walk from Bradmouth—by the cliff road, by the fen path, or straight 
across the heath; and all these separate routes converged at a spot beneath the 
wall of the old Abbey known as the Cross-roads. That was why Samuel had 
chosen this place for his deed of blood: as he had told her, he knew that if he 
came at all his victim must pass within a few paces of a certain portion of the 
ruined churchyard fence. 

What, then, could be done? Joan flung herself upon the bed and thought for 
a while, and as she lay thus a dreadful inspiration came into her mind. 

If she could get free it would be easy for her to personate Henry. There upon 
the pegs hung a man’s coat and a hat not unlike those which he was wearing 
that day. They were much of a height, her hair was short, and she could copy 
the limp in his gait. Who then would know them apart, in the uncertain glimmer 
of the night? Surely not the maddened creature crouching behind some bush that 
he might satisfy his hate in blood. But so, if things went well, and if she did 
not chance to meet Henry in time to save him, as she hoped to do, she herself 
must die within an hour, or at the best run the risk of death! What of it? 
At least he would escape, for, whether or not her husband discovered his error, 
after all was over, she was sure that one murder would satiate his vengeance. 
Also would it not be better to die than to live the life that lay before her? 
Would it not even be sweet to die, if thereby she could preserve the man she loved 
more than herself a thousand times? She had made many a sacrifice for him ; 
and this, the last, would be the lightest of them, for then he would learn how 
true she was to him, and always think of her with tenderness, and long to greet 
her beyond the nothingness of death. Besides, it might not come to this. 
Providence might interpose to rescue her and him. She might see him in time 
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coming by the Cliff road, or she might find her husband and turn him from 
his purpose. 

Oh! her mind was mazed with terror for Henry, and torn by perplexities as to 
how she best might save his life. Well, there was no more leisure to search out a 
better plan; if she would act, it must be at once. Springing from the bed, she 
ran to the window, and throwing it wide, screamed for help. Her cries echoed 
through the silent air, but the only answer to them was the baying of the dog. 
There were matches on the mantelpiece,—she had seen them ; and, groping in the 
dark, she found the box and lit the candles. Then she tried the door; it was 
locked on the outside, and she could not stir it. Next she examined the window 
place, against which the ladder that Rock had set there was still standing. It was 
secured by three iron bars let into the brickwork at the top and screwed to the 
oaken sill at the bottom. 

Scrutinising these bars closely, she saw that, although her husband had not been 
able to wrench them away, he had loosened the centre one, for in the course of 
many years the rust of the iron mixing with the tannin in the oak had widened 
the screw holes, so that the water, settling in them, had rotted that portion of the 
sill. Could she but force out this bar she would be able to squeeze her body through 
the gap and to set her feet upon the ladder. 

There was a fireplace in the room, and, resting on the dogs in front of it, lay 
a heavy old-fashioned poker. Seizing it, she ran to the window and struck the 
bottom of the centre bar again and again with all her strength. The screws began 
to give. Now they were half way out of the decaying woodwork, but she could force 
them no farther with blows. For a moment Joan seemed to be baffled, then she took 
refuge in a new expedient. Thrusting the poker outside of the bar to the right, 
and the end of it inside that which she was seeking to dislodge, she obtained a 
powerful leverage and pulled in jerks. At the third jerk her hand came suddenly 
in contact with the sharp angle of the brickwork, that rasped the skin from the 
back of it; the screws gave way, and the bar, slipping from the hole in which 
its top end was set, fell clattering down the ladder. 

Now the road was open, and it remained only for her to dress herself to the 
part. Half crying with the pain of her hurt and bleeding hand, quickly Joan 
put on the hat and overcoat, remembering even then that they were the same 
which Rock had worn when he came to see her in London, and, going to 
the window, she struggled through the two remaining bars on to the ladder. 
Reaching the ground, she ran through the garden to the heathland, for she 
feared lest the surviving dog should espy and attack her. But no dog appeared: 
perhaps the corpse of its brother that still lay by the gate kept it away. 

Now she was upon the heathland and heading straight for the ruins of 
Ramborough, which lay at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile from the 
house. The night was fine and the air soft, but floating clouds now and again 
obscured the face of the half-moon, that lay low in the sky, causing great shadows 
to strike suddenly across the moor. Her way ran past the meres, where the wind 
whispered drearily amongst the growing reeds and the nesting wild-fowl called to 
each other across the water. ‘There was a great loneliness about the place ; no living 
creature was to be seen; and, at the moment, this feeling of solitude weighed more 
heavily upon her numbed heart than the sense of the death that she was courting. 
The world was still with her, and its moods and accidents affected her as they had 
always done; but the possibilities of that other unrisen world upon whose brink she 
stood, and the fear of it, moved her but little, and she scarcely thought of what or 
where she might or might not be within an hour, Those terrors were to come, 
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She was past the meres, and standing on a ridge of ground that lies between 
them and the cliff. Before her, when the moon shone out, she could see the 
glimmer of the ocean, the white ribbon of the road, and the ruins of Ramborough 
showing distinctly against the delicate beauty of the twilight summer sky. On she 
went, scanning the heath and the cliff with eager eyes, in the hope that she might 
discover the man she sought. It was in vain; the place was empty and desolate, a 
home of solitude. 

At length she stood upon the border of the cliff road, and the Abbey was in a 
line with her some two hundred yards to the right. Here she paused awhile, staring 
into the shadows and listening earnestly. But there was nothing to be seen except 
the varying outlines of the clouds, and nothing to be heard save the murmur of the 
sea, the stirring of the wind among the grasses, and now and again the cry of some 
gull seeking its food by night. 

Now it was, as she stood thus, that a great fear of death took her, and it seemed 
as though all her past life went before her eyes in pictures, full, every one of them, 
of exact and bewildering detail. For the most part these pictures were not pleasant, 
yet it chilled her to remember that the series might so soon be ended. At the 
least they were human and comprehensible, whereas what lay beyond might be 
inhuman and above her understanding. Also it came home to her that she was 
not fit to die: until her child was taken from her, she had never turned much to 
religion, and of late she had thought more of her own cruel misfortunes and of her 
lost lover than of her spiritual responsibilities, or the future welfare of her soul. 

She was minded to fly; she had escaped from her prison, and no law could force 
her to live with a madman. Why should she not go back to Monk’s Lodge, or to 
London, to seek a new existence for herself, leaving these troubles behind her? 
After all, she was young and beautiful, and it was sweet to live ; and now that she 
was near to it the death which once she had so passionately desired seemed a grim, 
unfriendly thing. 

But then there was Henry. He was lost to her, indeed, and the hushand of 
another woman; yet, if she deserted him now, what would become of him? His 
career was before him—a long and happy career—and it was pitiable to think that 
within some few minutes he might be lying in the grass murdered for her sake 
by a wretched lunatic. And yet, if she offered herself up for him, what must be 
the end of it? It would be that after a period of shock and disturbance his life 
would fall back into its natural courses, and, surrounded by the love of wife and 
children, he would forget her, or, at the best, remember her at times with a vague, 
affectionate regret. No man could spend his days in mourning continually over a 
passionate and inconvenient woman, who had brought him much sorrow and anxiety, 
even though in the end she chanced to have given him the best proof possible of 
her affection, by laying down her life for his. 

Well, so let it be. Afraid or not afraid, she would offer what she had, and 
the gift must be valued according to its worth in the eyes of him for whom it was 
given. Existence was a tangle which she had been quite unable to loose, and now, 
although her dread was deep, she was willing that Death should cut its knot; for 
here she had no hope, and, unless it pleased fate that it should be otherwise, to 
Death she would consign herself. 

All these thoughts, and many others, passed through her mind in that brief 
minute, while, tossed between love and terror, Joan stood to search the landscape 
and recover her breath. Then, with one last glance over the moorland, she 
stepped on to the road and began to walk slowly towards the Abbey. Fifty yards 
away the three paths met, but the ground lay so that to reach the Cross-roads, 
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their junction, and to see even a little distance along the other two of them, she 
must pass the corner of the broken churchyard wall. Dared she do it, knowing 
that perchance there her death awaited her? Coward that she was, while she 
lingered Henry might be murdered! Even now, perhaps this very instant, he was 
passing to his doom by one of the routes which she could not see. 

She paused a moment, looking up the main road in the hope that she might 
catch sight of Henry advancing down it. But she could perceive no one; an 
utter loneliness brooded on the place. Moreover, the moon at this moment was 
obscured by a passing cloud. For aught she knew, the deed was already done— 
only then she would have heard the shot—or perhaps Henry had driven to Rosham, 
or had gone by the beach, or the fit of homicidal mania had passed from her 
husband’s mind. Should she go on, or wait there, or run away? No, she mus? 
reach the Cross-roads: she would not run; she would play the hand out. 

Of a sudden a strange excitement or exaltation of mind took possession of her ; 
her nerves tingled, and the blood drummed in her ears. She felt like some desperate 
gambler staking his wealth and reputation on a throw, and tasted of the gambler’s 
joy. For a moment, under the influence of this new mood, the uncertainty of her 
fate became delightful to her, and she smiled to think that few have played such a 
game as this, of which the issues were the salvation of her lover and the hazard 
of her mortal breath. 

Now she began to act her part, walking forward with a limp like Henry’s, till she 
was opposite to and some five yards away from the angle of the churchyard wall. 
Here a swift change came over her ; the false excitement passed away, and again she 
grew mortally afraid. She could not do it! The Cross-roads was now not twenty 
paces from her, and once there she might see him and save him. But never could 
she walk past that wall, knowing that behind it a murderer might be lurking, that 
every stone and bush and tuft of grass might hide him who would send her to a 
violent and cruel death. It was very well to make these heroic resolutions at 
a distance, but when the spot and moment of their execution were at hand—ah! 
then the thing was different! She prayed God that Henry had escaped, or might 
escape, but she could not take this way to preserve him. Her mind was willing, 
but the poor flesh recoiled from it. She would call aloud to her husband, and 
reveal herself to him if he were there. No, for then he would guess her mission, 
render her helpless in this way or that—what chance had she against a madman ?— 
and afterwards do the deed. So it came to this: she must go back and wait, upon 
the chance of meeting Henry on the cliff road, for forward she dared not go. 

Already she had turned to fly, when her ear caught a sound in the intense silence 
—such a sound as might have been made by some beast of prey dragging itself 
stealthily towards its victim. Instantly Joan became paralysed ; the extremity of terror 
deprived her of all use of her limbs or voice, and so she stood with her back 
towards the wall. Now there was a new sound, as of something rising quickly through 
deep grass or brushwood, and then she heard the dull noise of the hammer of a 
gun falling upon an uncapped nipple. In a flash she interpreted its meaning: her 
husband had forgotten to reload that barrel with which he shot the dog! 

There was still a chance of life for her, and in this hope Joan’s vital powers 
returned. Uttering a great cry, she swung round ‘upon her heel so swiftly that the 
hat fell from her head, and the moonlight, passing from the curtain of a cloud, shone 
upon her ashy face. As she turned, her eyes fell upon another face, the face of a 
devil—of Samuel Rock. He was standing behind the wall, that reached to his breast, 
and the gun in his hand was levelled at her. A tongue of flame shot out, and, 
in the glare of it, it seemed to her that his countenance of hellish hate had changed 
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its aspect to one of agony. 
Then Joan became aware 
of a dull shock at her 
breast, and down she sank 
senseless on the roadway. 


Joan was right. Per- 
ceiving her from the Cross- 
roads knoll, his place of 
outlook, whence, although 
himself invisible, he com- 
manded a view of the 
three paths, Rock, de- 
ceived, by her disguise and 
assumed lameness, into 
the belief that his wife 
was Henry advancing by 
the cliff road, had crept 
towards her under shelter 
of the wall to kill her as 
she stood. But in that 
last moment he learned 
his error—too late! Yes, 
before the deed was done 
he tasted the agony of 
knowing that he was 
wreaking murder upon 
the woman he desired, 
and not upon the man 
she loved. Too late! 
Already his finger had contracted on the trigger, and the swift springs were at their 
work. He tried to throw up the gun, but as the muzzle stirred, the charge left it 
to bury itself in the bosom of his wife. 

Casting down the gun, he sprang over the wall and ran to her. She was lying 
on her back, dead as he thought, with opened eyes and arms thrown wide. Once 
he looked, then with yells of horror the madman bounded from her side and 
rushed away, he knew not whither. 





“A tongue of flame shot out. 


When Henry parted with Joan in the Monk’s Lodge summer-house that morning, 
anger and bitter resentment were uppermost in his mind, directed first against his 
father-in-law, and next against his own family, more particularly his mother. He had 
been trapped and deluded, and now, alas! it was too late to right the wrong. 
Indeed, so far as his wife was concerned, he could not even speak of it. Joan 
spoke truly when she said that Emma must never hear of these iniquities, or learn 
that both the name she had borne and the husband whom she loved had been 
filched from another woman. Poor girl! at least she was innocent; and it must 
be his duty to protect her from the consequences of the guilt of others, and even 
from a knowledge of it. 

But Levinger, her father, was not innocent, and towards him he was under no 
such obligation. Therefore, sick or well, he would pour out his wrath upon him, 
and to his face would call him the knave and liar that he was. 
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But it was not fated that in this world Mr. Levinger should ever listen to the 
reproaches of his son-in-law. When Henry reached the house he was informed that 
the sick man had fallen into a restless sleep, from which he must not be disturbed. 
Till nine o’clock that sleep endured, while Henry waited with such patience as he 
could command ; then suddenly there was a cry and a stir, and the news was brought 
to him that, without the slightest warning or premonition of immediate danger, Mr. 
Levinger had passed from sleep into death. 

Sobered and calmed by the shock of such tidings, Henry gave those orders 
which were necessary, and then started for home, where he must break the 
fact of her father’s death to Emma. He had arranged to return to Bradmouth 
by the last train; but it was already gone, so he drove thither in the dogcart 
that went to advise Dr. Childs and others of what had happened, and thence set 
out to walk to Rosham half an hour or so later than he had intended. He might 
have hired a cart and driven, but being the bearer of this heavy news, naturally 
enough he had no wish to hurry; moreover he was glad of the space of quiet 
that a lonely walk by night afforded him, for he had much to think of and to 
grieve over. It was, he felt, a good thing that the old man should have died 
before he spoke with him; for though certainly he would have done it, there was 
little use in reproaching him with falsehoods and treachery the results of which 
could not now be remedied. 

Poor Joan! Hers was indeed a hard lot—harder even than his own! It was 
a year this day, he remembered, since first he had met her yonder by the ruins of 
Ramborough Abbey. Who could know all that she had suffered during this eventful 
year, or measure what was left for her to suffer in the time to come? Alas! he 
could see no escape for her; she had entered on an unnatural marriage, but still it 
was a marriage, and she must abide by her bargain, from which nothing could free 
her except the death of her husband or of herself. And this she had done for his 
sake, to safeguard him: ah! there was the bitterest part of it. 

While Henry walked on, chewing the cud of these unhappy reflections, suddenly 
from the direction of Ramborough Abbey, that was a quarter of a mile or more away, 
there floated to his ear the sound of a single cry—far off, indeed, but strangely 
piercing, followed almost instantly by the report of a gun loaded with black powder. 
He halted and listened, trying to persuade himself that the cry was that of some 
curlew which a poacher had shot out of season ; only to abandon the theory as soon 
as he conceived it, for something in his heart told him that this scream was uttered 
by mortal lipsp—by the lips of a woman in despair or agony. A few seconds passed, 
and he heard other sounds, those of short, sharp yells uttered in quick succession, 
but of so inhuman a note that he was unable to decide whether they proceeded from 
a man or from some wounded animal. 

He started forward at a run to solve the mystery, and as he went the yells grew 
louder and came nearer. Presently he halted, for there, from over the crest of a little 
rise in the road, and not fifteen paces away, appeared the figure of a man running 
with extraordinary swiftness. His hat had fallen from him, his long hair seemed to 
stand up upon his head, his eyes stared wide in terror and were ablaze with the fire 
of madness, his face was contorted and ashy white, and from his open mouth issued 
hideous and unearthly sounds. So shocking was his aspect in the moonlight that 
Henry sprang to one side and bethought him of the tale of the Ramborough goblin. 
Now the man was level with him, and as he went by he turned his head to look at 
him, and Henry knew the face for that of Samuel Rock. 

“Dead!” shrieked the madman, wringing his hands—“ dead, dead!” and he was 
gone. 

Voi. VI.—No. 27. 
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“*Dead! shrieked the madman—‘dead, dead!'” 


Henry gasped, for his heart grew cold with fear. Joan had left him to join her 
husband ; and now, what had happened? That cry, the gunshot, and the sight that 
he had seen, all seemed to tell of suicide or murder. No, no, he would not believe 
it! On he went again, till presently he saw a lad running towards him who called to 
him to stop. 

“Who are you?” he gasped, “and what is the matter here ? 

“T’m Willy Hood, and that’s just what I should like to know, Sir Henry,” was the 
answer, “more especial as not five minutes since I thought that I saw you walking up 
to the Abbey yonder.” 

“You saw me walking there! Rubbish! I have just come from Bradmouth. 
Did you see that man, Rock, run by?” 

“Yes, I see’d him fast enough. I should say by the looks of him that he has 
been doing murder and gone mad. Half an hour ago, before you came along, or 
begging your pardon, some one as limped like you, he had a gun in his hand, but 
that’s gone now.” 

“ Look here, young man,” said Henry, as they went forward, “ what are you doing 
here, that you come to see all these things ?” 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, I was driving my donkeys to feed on Rock’s 
land, and when I saw him coming along with a gun I hid in the bracken; for 
we had words about my taking his feed this very morning, and he swore then 
that if he caught me at it again he’d shoot me and the dickies too; so I lay 
pretty close till I saw the other man go by and heard the shriek and the shot.” 

“Come along, for Heaven’s sake!” said Henry: “that devil must have killed 
some one.” 


” 
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“Henry dashed forward and knelt down.” 


Now they were near to the Abbey wall, and Willy, catching his companion by 
the arm, pointed to a dark shape which lay in the white dust of the roadway, and 
in a terrified whisper said, “ Look there! what’s that ?” 

Henry dashed forward and knelt down beside the shape, peering at its face. 
Then of a sudden he groaned aloud and said, “It is Joan Haste, and he has 
shot her!” 

“ Look at her breast!” whispered Willy, peeping over his shoulder. “I told her 
how it would be. It was I as found you both a year ago just here and looking 
like that, and now you see we have all come together again. I told her it was a bad 
beginning, and would come to a bad end.” 

“ Be silent, and help me to lift her,” said Henry in a hollow voice; “ perhaps 
she still lives.” 

Then together they raised her, and at that moment Joan opened her eyes. 

“Listen, you!” Henry said: “she is alive. Now run as you never ran before, 
to Dr. Childs at Bradmouth, to the police, and anybody else you can think of. Tell 
them what has happened, and bid them come here as fast as horses can bring them. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Then go.” 

Willy sprang forward like an arrow, and presently the sound of his footsteps 
beating on the road grew faint and faded away. 
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‘Oh ! Joan, Joan, my darling ’ 


“Oh! Joan, Joan, my darling,” Henry whispered as he leant over her, pressing 
her cold hands. ‘Cannot you speak to me, Joan?” 

At the sound of his voice the great empty eyes began to grow intelligent, and 
the pale lips to move, faintly at first, then more strongly. 

“Ts that you, Henry?” she said in a whisper: “I cannot see.” 

“Yes. How did you come thus?” 

“He was going to murder you. I—I passed myself off for you—at least, I 
tried to—but grew afraid, and—was running away when he—shot me.” 

“Oh! my God! my God!” groaned Henry: “to think that such a thing should 
have been allowed to be!” 

“Tt is best,” she answered, with a faint smile ; “and I do not suffer—much.” 

Then he knelt down beside her and held her in his arms, as once on a bygone 
day she had held him. The thought seemed to strike her, for she said: 

“A year ago to-night: do you remember? Oh! Henry, if I have sinned, it 
has been paid back to me to the uttermost. Surely there can be nothing more to 
suffer. And I am happy because—I think that you will love me better dead than 
ever you did alive. ‘The way of transgressors—the way of——’” And she ceased, 
exhausted. 

“T shall love you now, and then, and always—that I swear before God,” he 
answered. “Forgive me, Joan, that I should ever have doubted you even for a 
moment. I was deceived, and did not understand you.” 

Again she smiled, and said, “ Then I have done well to die, for in death I find 
my victories—the only ones. But you must love the child also—our child—Henry ; 
since we shall wait for you together in the place—of peace.” 
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A while went by, and she spoke again, but not of herself or him : 

“T have left Mrs. Bird in London—some money. When Mr. Levinger is dead 
—there will be a good deal: see that—she gets it, for they were kind tome. And, 
Henry, try to shield my husband—for I have sinned against him—in hating him 
so much. Also tell your wife nothing—or you will make her wretched—as I 
have been.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “and your father is dead; he died some hours ago.” 

After this Joan closed her eyes, and, bleeding inwardly from her pierced lungs, 
grew so cold and pulseless that Henry thought she must be gone. But it was 
not so, for when half an hour or more had passed she spoke, with a great 
-effort, and in so low a whisper that he could scarcely hear, though his ear was 
at her mouth. 

“ Pray God to show me mercy, Henry—pray now and always. Oh, one hour of 
love—and life and soul to pay!” she gasped, word by word. ‘Then the change came 
upon her face, and she added in a stronger voice, “ Kiss me: I am dying!” 

So he pressed his lips on hers; and presently, in the midst of the great 
silence, Joan Haste’s last sobbing breath beat upon them in a sigh, and the agony 
was over. 


Two hours later Henry arrived at Rosham, to find his mother and Mr. and Mrs. 
Milward waiting to receive him. 

“My dear Henry, where have you been?” said Lady Graves. “It is twelve 
o'clock, and we were beginning to fear that something had gone wrong at Monk’s 
Lodge.” 

“Or that you had met with another accident, dear,” put in Ellen. “But I 
haven’t given you a kiss yet, to welcome you home. Why, how pale you look! and 
what is the matter with your coat ?” 

“ Where is Emma ?” he asked, waving her back. 

** She was so dreadfully tired, dear,” said Lady Graves, “ that I insisted upon her 
going to bed. But has anything happened, Henry ?” 

“Yes, a great deal. Mr. Levinger is dead: he died in his sleep this evening.” 

Lady Graves sank back shocked ; and Ellen exclaimed, “ How dreadfully sad! 
However, his health was very bad, poor man, so it is something of a release. Also, 
though you won’t care to think of such things now, there will be advantages for 
Emma——” 

“ Be silent, Ellen. I have something more to tell you. Joan Haste, or rather 
Joan Rock, is dead also.” 

“ Dead !” they both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, dead,—or, to be more accurate, murdered.” 

“Who murdered her ?” asked Milward. 

“Her husband. I was walking back from Bradmouth, and found her dying in 
the road. But there is no need to tell you the story now—you will hear plenty of 
it; and I have something else to say. Do you mind leaving the room for a moment, 
Mr. Milward? I wish to speak to my mother and my sister.” 

“ Edward is my husband, Henry, and a member of the family.” 

“No doubt, Ellen, but I do not desire that he should hear what I have to say. 
If you feel strongly about the matter I will go into the library with my mother.” 

“Qh! pray don’t trouble about me,” answered Edward; “I am accustomed to 
this sort of thing here, and I shall only be too glad to smoke a cigar in the hall, 
if Sir Henry does not object ;” and he left the room, an example which Ellen did 
not follow. 
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“Oh, this is terrible, terrible !' said Lady Graves.” 


“Now that we are quite alone, Henry, perhaps you will condescend to unbosom 
yourself,” she said. 

“Certainly, Ellen. I have told you that this unhappy woman has been murdered. 
She died in my arms ”—and he glanced at his coat—“ und now I will tell you why 
and how. She was shot down by her husband, who mistook her for me, whom he 
meant to murder. She discovered his plan and personated me, dying in my stead. 
I do not wish to reproach either of you; the thing is too fearful for reproaches, and 
that account you must settle with your own consciences, as I must settle mine. But 
you worked so, both of you, that, loving me as she did, and feeling that she would 
have no strength to put me away otherwise, she gave herself in marriage to a man 
she hated, to the madman who to-night has slaughtered her in his blind jealousy, 
meaning to slaughter me. Do you know who this woman was, mother? She was 
Mr. Levinger’s legitimate daughter: it is Emma who is illegitimate; but she died 
begging me to keep the secret from my wife, and if you are wise you will respect 
her wish, as I shall. I have nothing more to say. Things have gone amiss between 
us, whoever is to blame ; and now—her life is lost, and—mine is ruined.” 

“Oh! this is terrible, terrible!” said Lady Graves. ‘God knows that, whatever 
I have done, I acted for what I believed to be the best.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Ellen boldly, “and not only for what you believed to be 
the best, but for what is the best. This unfortunate girl is dead, it seems, not 
through any deed of ours, but by the decrees of Providence. Henry says that his 
life is ruined; but do not grieve, mother,—he is not himself, and he will think 
very differently in six months’ time. Also he is responsible for this tragedy and no 
one else, since it springs from his own sin. ‘Les désirs accomplis,—-you know the 
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saying. Well, he has accomplished his desire ; he sowed the seed, and he must 
reap the fruit and harvest it as best he may. 

“ And now, with your permission, Henry, I will order the carriage. I suppose 
that there will be policemen and reporters here presently, and you can understand 
that just at this moment, with the elections coming on, Edward and I do not 
wish to be mixed up in a most painful scandal.” 


H. RipeER HAGGARD. 


THE END. 


AMARANTH. 


EAR, where the world lies towards the East, 
The Holy East, with her crown of Lotus, 
(Every grave has a garnered greatness,)— 
Youth’s sunny dream-time was wont to float us— 
Us, and the world, and love together, 


Under the roof of Eastern weather. 


Love, where the Jand lies towards the sea, 
The awful sea, with its pulse of wailing, 
(Every shell has a song at its heart,)— 
Our feet were set on the brink of sailing: 
Which of the mariners played the craven, 
That only one gained the happy haven? 


Sweet, where the year lies towards the Spring, 
The mystic Spring, with her blossom-burden, 
(Every bud has a soul in its breast,)— 

One hope is left of her generous guerdon : 

Death long gone past, with its pain and perfection, 
Love, we believe in Love’s resurrection. 


Dear, where the dark lies towards the dawn, 
The dewy dawn with its dew-brimmed chalice, 
(Every tear is a friend’s sweet face,)— 

Life long gone past with Desire and Malice, 
You, with the sea and the spring in your eyes, 
Shall give me welcome to Paradise. 


E. M. Hewitt, 
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THE 
EGOISM versus EGOTISM—MAN 
AND HIS PSEUDO-DISCIPLES. 


FAAETERLINCK’S visit to England, 

}} which afforded me the opportunity 
of seeing a Shakespeare lunching, 
quickened my interest in the “booming” 
Belgian ; and I read most of him through 
again, and saw several of his plays performed, 
without, however, changing my general con- 
ception of his work and its value. Half of 
him is a belated Romanticist, a freak of 
literary atavism, a retrogression to the atmo- 
sphere of Webster and the Elizabethans, 
tempered though it be by Pre-Raphaelite 
influences. His soul is possessed with the 
romance that lurks and clings about sombre 
forests, vast caves, old towers, tempests, 
portents, shooting stars, 
owls, weeping - willows, 
battlements, drawbridges, 
mills, the sea, and all old 

' and elemental things. For 
7 his personages he harks 
back to princesses and the 
likes of such—a novelty, 
indeed, in these days of 
democratic novels, when 
ladies of quality have 
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SHAKESPEAREAN BELGIAN—A SWEDISH 


NIGHTINGALE—KIDD AND NIETZSCHE— 


THE ANT—“ AS OTHERS SAW HIM”—PATER 


been hustled out of fiction by Devonshire 
lasses and Cockney servant-girls; and when 
dukes, if they appear at all, ramble about 
in old clothes or play billiards at the 
Club. Princesses ought to be permanently 
profitable heroines,—are they not of all 
human beings the least known to the largest 
number? Perhaps Shakespeare and his con- 
geners, for all they wrote of princes, were 
essentially democratic, insomuch as_ they 


brought home the common humanity of 
kings to the bosoms of cits. 
;}™“ 
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‘*Then happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Maeterlinck’s princesses are no happier: they 
have violent ends and distressful days. So 
little has our Belgian of Shakespearean 
quality that his princess is his one creation 
in character. A vague, beautiful creature, 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


starred with an unhappy love, which she is 
incapable of not avowing to her lover—a shy, 
sad, frail, pathetic creature, passionate and 
purposeful only in this, with curious powers 
of passive and active resistance to other 
{ influences—I do not remember to have met 
her outside Maeterlinck’s work, nor to have 
met any heroine but her inside it. The rest 
of his characters are the sweepings of the 
Elizabethan stage ; and the blend of Macbeth 
and Lear in La Princesse Maleine, his earliest 
play, cannot escape the most superficial 
reader, though there is so much of imagi- 
native intensity in the murder-scene, that 
Maeterlinck, if he is not the Belgian Shake- 
speare, is from one aspect a Shakespearean 
Belgian. It is only a French critic who 
could have thought of seriously comparing 
Maeterlinck with Shakespeare, for the French 
are deficient in humour, and the humour of 
Shakespeare is as little appreciated by them 
as it was by Voltaire. Now, a Shakespeare 
without humour is just as conceivable as 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, and 
Maeterlinck has not the feeblest twinkle of 
humour. In Pélléas et Mélisande (which is 
dedicated to his Parisian inventor) he gets a 
subtly poetic effect, akin to that of Rossetti’s 
ballad-refrains, out of the Princess’s recurrent 
ejaculation : 
“¢ Je ne suis pas heureuse.” 


This phrase in the mouth of the sad, silent, 
{ ~ beautiful princess, 
Zz , \  exhales an aroma 
ion of “ old, unhappy, 
= far-off things,” a 
sense of vague 
trouble and mys- 
tery. But when her jealous 
husband seizes her by the 
hair and throws her on the 
ground, and shakes her vio- 
lently to and fro, and rushes 
off madly, leaving her pros- 
trate, and she gets up and walks off slowly, 

| ejaculating 






‘* Je ne suis pas heureuse,” 


, then Maeterlinck becomes not a Belgian 
Shakespeare but a Belgian Mark Twain. 

This ballad-refrain effect, which is also 

connected with an Ollendorfian simplicity of 

questions and answers, Maeterlinck himself 

traces to the influence upon him of the mode 

of speech of his native peasantry, slow and 

dull and ruminant, given to vain repetitions 
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of the previous remark. Another note of 
his style is an attempt, seen already in his 
first book, the dreamy and fantastic Serres 
Chaudes, to write a kind of French blank 
verse in the guise of prose, akin to the 
metrical chant of Whitman or the Psalms. 
So that whether by form or by matter it is 
easy to tell a Maeterlinck, as your art-critic 
hath it. So individualised a literary pheno- 
menon rarely swims into our ken. But, as 
we have seen, both form and matter are 
borrowed or assimilated. 


‘Gal VEN when we come to the more 
creative aspect of Maeterlinck’s 
genius, to plays like Z’/ntruse and 
LIntérieur, we are able to note the traces 
of older forms, of folk morality-plays, and 
plays for marionettes. He himself, with 
characteristic modesty and honesty, con- 
fesses his indebtedness to his friend Charles 
Van Lerberghe, who had written a little 
play the idea of which is 
Death knocking at the 
door. And yet it is quite 
anewshiver that L’/n/ruse 
gives the reader or the 
spectator — this passage 
of the dread invisible in- 
truder across the stage, 
heralded by the sound of 
the scythe sharpening, 
and marked only by the 
dying flicker of the lamp 
and the perception ofsome .° 

uncanny presence by the subtler sense of the 
blind grandfather. There is something of Poe 
in this mastery of the realm of terror. He 
is interested in the sub-consciousness, and 
even regards Ibsen’s MJaster-Builder as an 
attempt to delve into it for dramatic treasure. 
As a constructor he seems to have stumbled 
more or less unconsciously upon a develop- 
ment of a most effective dramatic device— 
the interest in things done “ off” the stage. 
By the Greeks murders and deeds of blood 
were thus done “ off,” for esthetic reasons ; 
but such scenes only gained in intensity for 
being left to the imagination. In art the 
half is often more than the whole. Nothing 
is more recurrent in Maeterlinck than this 
expedient, this description by the actors of 
things unseen by the audience. He uses it in 
every play, notably in Pé//éas et Meélisande, 
where the jealous husband holds his little 
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boy up to a casement, that the child may 
report what his wife and the supposed lover 
are doing. He could have stood on a chair 
himself—but no matter. This device con- 
stitutes the entire method of L’/n/érieur, 
that painful little play which Miss Rosa Leo 
has been reciting with an intensity that 
shows the stage has lost an actress in this 
gifted vocalist. A girl has drowned herself, 


and an old man and a stranger enter the 
garden to bring the news ; but as they hang 
back at the window of the house and look in 
on the peaceful family group inside, with the 


girls at their embroidery, and the father in 
the chimney corner, and the babe sleeping, 
they find it more and more difficult to tell 
their tale ; they linger so long that the tramp, 
tramp of the procession bearing the dead 
girl is heard, and still the old man who has 
taken upon himself the terrible duty cannot 
bring himself to break the news. The 
spectators whisper of the scene within ; they 
watch every happy movement of the family 
whose happiness they are about to destroy, 
till at last the peaceful, unconscious domestic 
group becomes strangely transfigured, and 
mystically overbrooded by impending doom, 
“ How strange it is to watch them moving in 
Life and Time !” is one’sthought. Perhaps, 
as the old man suggests, “we too are 
watched.” The mystery that lies at the root 
of the simplest human life has never been 
so simply yet so vividly presented. This 
Carlylean sense of the ever-present mysteries, 
of the miracle of the commonplace, pervades 
Maeterlinck’s work, and touches it with 
a certain symbolism, making his new-born 
infant, that sleeps peacefully in a maze of 
tragic destinies, less a reality than an emblem. 
But when we come to dissect this latest and 
best of Maeterlinck’s productions, we see 
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that not only is its structure a mere new 
development of his device of doing things 
“off,” but its subject-matter has been 
obtained by a simple inversion of the scheme 
of L’/ntruse. In the latter the personages 
are zuside the door strung up expectantly 
for Death’s approach, in the former Death 
is approaching through the medium of the 
personages ou/side the door. In the former 
you feel the horror of expecting Death, in 
the latter of bringing, nay, of being, Death. 
In Les Aveugles, too, the device of the 
“unseen” is worked at once subtly and 
naively by the blindness of the characters, 
Thus the poverty of Maeterlinck’s gamut 
is revealed even in his most original imagina- 
tive efforts. He has no character-creation, 
no humour, no great new quality of style, 
and his scanty invention plays round a 
few perpetual themes. Yet he is a man of 
true if narrow genius. He can do some 
things better than any one else, and in these 
barren days one new imaginative idea, one 
touch of fresh insight, is worth a ton of the 
machine-made books and plays beneath 
which we are buried. Moreover, in isolated 
passages he is fine, if imitative. In Pé//éas 
et AMélisande there is a love-scene which I 
saw played wonderfully by Mdlle. Marthe 
Mellot (an actress of whom we shall hear 
more), and which recalls the balcony scene 
in Romeo and Juliet, without paling before 
it. There are two sides to his genius—one 
that dwells fondly, and with a maiveté as of 
Puvis de Chavannes, on the old romantic 
properties which have served Shakespeare 
and Scott and a host of minor poets ; and the 
other that is concerned ina curiously modern 
way with the mystery of every-day life. In 
a deeper analysis these two sides are only 
aspects of the same quality—the faculty of 
seeing things mystically through a glamour. 
Yet, I would conjure him to throw away the 
worser half of his talent. It is juvenile, 
imitative, and effete. The world does not 
want véchauffés of Macbeth and The Duchess 
of Malfi set in a shadowland of nowhere 
and nowhen. But the world does want his 
later manner, his power of transfiguring 
common life and expressing whatever it has 
of pity and terror. The Bombastes-Furioso 
horror of bloody deeds, especially when 
accompanied by irrelevant thunders and 
lightnings and shooting-stars, is a false, an 
artificial, a theatrical horror; the simple 
breaking of the news of the death of a 














beloved daughter inspires a true, a universal 
horror. You feel that it is founded in nature, 
not that your emotions have been tricked. 
There is tragic power when at the end of 
La Princesse Maleine, after sundry Shake- 
spearean murders and suicides, the poor old 
King observes @ /a Lear: “Let us go to 
breakfast. Will there be salad for break- 
fast? I should like a little salad.... I do 
not know why, I feel somewhat melancholy 
to-day. Good God! Good God! How 
unhappy the dead do look!” But there is 
equal tragic power with a newer note when 
the old man tells of the suicide of the girl of 
LIntérieur : “ They look like lifeless puppets, 
and all the while so many things are passing 
in their souls.... They speak smilingly of 
the flowers that have fallen, and they weep 
in the darkness... . What a strange little 
soul she must have had, what a poor little, 
artless, unfathomable soul she must have 
had, to have said what she must have said, 
and done what she must have done !” 


i} AETERLINCK is not the last of the 
foreign geniuses. Hauptmann and 
Strindberg and Sudermann have 
yet to be encountered by the English reader 
or the English playgoer. You may evade the 
continental Shakespeare, hoping he will blow 
over, as Sydney Smith put it; but, like the 
bogie-man in the song, he will have you 
&. by-and-by.  Strind- 
berg’s misogyny will 
probably retard his 
innings, though he 
might be useful as an 
antidote to the vapour- 
ings of the new old 
women. But even 
Strindberg fails to bound the horizon ; an 
appalling perspective of new 
stretches in his rear. 








geniuses 


Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand’ring 
eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 
According to “George Egerton,” Sweden 
has produced in Ola Hansson a writer who 
has broken new ground in literature: “that 
of physiological mysticism, with which he 
has plumbed greater depths in the mysteries 
of human life than even the Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
or Strindberg problem-plays had led one to 
believe possible.” Really! Physiological 
mysticism seems a nice “derangement of 
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epitaphs.” Mystical physiology we know 
from another Swedish philosopher—Sweden- 
borg—but this new Swedish production 
sounds distinctly inferior to turnips. Ap- 
parently it is what Hansson in another of 
his writings refers to as “ psycho-physical 
intuition.” The poor Swedes were fogged ; 
they thought it indecent, and Ola Hansson, 
quivering under their abuse, shook the dust 
of his native Skania off his feet and settled 
in Germany, where these foggy things are 
made. There his fame was confirmed by 
the publication of “ Young Ofeg’s Ditties,” 
which “ George Egerton” has lovingly trans- 
lated. And now his “numerous lyrical and 
critical works have been translated into most 
European languages, and every new issue of 
his pen is hailed with eagerness,” a state- 
ment slightly at variance with the claim that 
“he is an aristocrat in letters—for the few, 
not the many.” Also “most of his work 
is in striking affinity with the atmosphere of 
erotic mysticism that pervades the paintings 
of Mr. Burne Jones.” One cannot expect 
accuracy from a lady, otherwise one might 
remind “ George Egerton” that Burne-Jones 
has a hyphen and a “ Sir,” and that at least 
his “Mr.” should be docked. Finally, 
“something of the Skanian atmosphere has 
crept into his nature: the flat land, the ever- 
varying delicate nuances of the seasons, the 
shifting lights, the wayward moods peculiar 
to each time of the year, all find echo in his 
impressionable soul.” How an atmosphere 
(compounded of flat land, nuances of seasons 
and the rest) “creeps” into the nature, and 
how shifting lights find “ echoes” in the soul, 
I will not pause to inquire too curiously. 
But I must frankly tell the gifted author of 
“ Keynotes” that her Skanian swan is a very 
ordinary goose, her Swedish nightingale is 
only a robin, if “ King Ofeg’s Ditties” repre- 
sent his sweetest song. That the man has 
a poetic imagination and a suffering soul 
that rebels against the drab of every-day 
human life is evident enough from these 
prose poems ; but to suffer is not to sing, to 
be an idealist is not to write greatly. These 
little fantastic allegories strike no memorable 
note ; nowhere do they give supreme artistic 
expression to a mood or a view of life. 
“George Egerton” has done better herself. 
To apply my theory of sex in art, Ola 
Hansson is a woman artist, which accounts 
for the sympathy of his translatress. His 
subtlety, his insight, his sadness are all of 
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the feminine order. “George Egerton” 
describes these ditties as “an exposition of 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s triumphant doctrine of 
the Ego.” That Ola Hansson is an avowed 
disciple of Nietzsche is indisputable ; but 
what Nietzsche’s “triumphant doctrine of the 
Ego” may be is more open to doubt. In 
the Master’s philosophy contrary doctrines 
range “ without prejudice”; and these ditties 
betray nothing of that more violent form of 
his doctrine which created the school of 
“strong and splendid” young men, who 
were determined to be cruel and colossal 
rather than suffer from that unnatural per- 
version of the natural instinct for cruelty 
which produces the self-torture styled “ con- 
science.’ Nietzsche indeed speaks in Ola 
Hansson’s scorn for the “ greatest good of 
the greatest number” formula, _ 
and in his conception of moral (¢ 
autonomy, and both writers seem 
to long equally to retire to deserts 
and mountain tops, away from iN 
the vulgarities of the world of | 
little men. And both ave 
shrunk from their fellow-men, 
though they have secured 
more comfortable lodgings , 
than deserts and mountain- ~ 
tops, and more conspicu- 
ous. But idealism of this sort—what 1s it 
but a glorified Jack Hornerism ? 

Poet Jack Horner 

Sat in the corner, 

Chewing Philosophy. 
He moped very mum, 
But he banged the big drum 
And he tootled: ‘‘ How great is my I!” 








By the way, Nietzsche seems to have antici- 
pated Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s wonderful dis- 
covery in morals, for we find him writing : 
“ The virtues (such as diligence, obedience, 
chastity, piety, justice) are for the most part 
pernicious to their possessors. ... Praise 
of the virtucs is praise of something per- 
nicious to the individual. Education... 
seeks to determine the individual to modes 
of thought and conduct which, if they have 
become habit, instinct and passion, rule in 
him and over him, against his ultimate 
advantage but ‘for the general good.’” 


myself because of the capital 7 that 
figures in this causerie. Apparently 
it is more modest to be conceited in the 
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third person, like the child who says “Tommy 
is a good boy,” or in the first person plural, 


like the leader-writer of o 
A fi 


The Times, who bids the 
Continent tremble at his \ ‘ 
By a _ singular A = fi 
<x 





frown. 
fallacy, which ought scarcely 7 
to deceive children, it is for- ; 
gotten that everything that has y 
ever been written since the 
world began has been written 
by some one person, by an 
“J,” though that “I” might 
have been omitted from the 
composition or replaced by a 
the journalistic “ we.” To some extent the 
journalist does sink his personality in that 
imaginary personality of his paper, a person- 
ality built up, like the human personality, 
by its past; and the result is a pompous, 
colourless, lifeless simulacrum. But in 
every other department of letters the trail 
of the “I” is over every page and every 
sentence. The most impersonal essays and 
poems are all in a sense egoistic. Every- 
thing should really be between inverted 
commas with an introductory Tus say J: But 
as these are omitted, as being understood,’ 
they come at last to be mzsunderstood. In 
the days ere writing was invented, this 
elementary error was not possible. The 
words were heard issuing from the lips of 
a single man; every opinion, every law of 
conduct, must have been at first formulated 
through the lips of some one man. And to 
this day, in spite of the wilderness of tradition 
and authority by which we are overgrown, 
the voice of the one man is still our only 
living source of inspiration and help. Every 
new thought must pass through the brain, 
every moral ideal through the conscience of 
an individual. Voices, voices, 
we want—not echoes. Better 
the mistaken voice of honest 
individuality than the soulless 
bleat of the flock. There are too 
many of Kipling’s Tomlinsons 
in the world, whose conscience 
is wholly compact of o7 dits, on 
whom the devil himself, sinned 
they never so sadly, would refuse 
to waste his good pit-coal. 
“Bad taste,” that oppro- 
brious phrase which, worse 
than the accusation of a 
crime, cannot be refuted, 


_ 
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for it is the king of the question-beggars, 
—“bad taste” is responsible for half the 
reticence that marks current writing, for 
the failure to prick the bladders of every 
species that bloat themselves all around us. 
“Good taste” is the staunchest ally of 
hypocrisy, and corruption is the obverse side 
of civilisation. I do not believe in these 
general truths that rule the market. What 
s “true for all” is false for each. It is the 
business of every man to speak out, to be 
himself, to contribute his own thought to 
the world’s thinking—to be egoistic. To be 
egoistic is not to be egotistic. Egoism 
should be distinguished from egotism, The 
egoist thinks for himself, the egotist about 
himself. Mr. Meredith’s Sir Willoughby 
should not have been styled the Lgo/s¢. 
The egoist offers his thought to his fellow- 
men, the egotist thinks it is the only thought 
worth their acceptance. These papers of 
mine joyously plead guilty to egoism, but 
not to egotism. If they, for instance, pretend 
to appraise the powers of a Maeterlinck, they 
do not pretend to be more than an individual 
appraisal. Whoever wants another opinion 
can go somewhere else. There is no lack 
of practitioners in criticism, more or less 
skilful. There must be a struggle for exist- 
ence among opinions, as among all other 
things, and the egoist is content to send the 
children of his thought into the thick of the 
fray, confident that the fittest will survive. 
Only he is not so childish as to make- 
believe that an impersonal dignified some- 
thing-not-himself that makes for the ink- 
pot is speaking—and not he himself, he 
“with his littl I.” The affectation of 
modesty is perhaps the most ludicrous of all 
human shams. I am reminded of the two 
Jews who quarrelled in synagogue, during 
the procession of palm-branches, because 
each wanted to be last, as_befitted the 
humblest man in Israel, which each claimed 
to be. This is indeed “the pride that apes 
humility.” There is a good deal of this sort 
of pride in the careful and conscientious 
suppression of the egoistic in books and 
speeches. I have nothing of this modesty 
to be proud of. I know that I am cleverer 
than the man in the street, though I take 
no credit to myself for it, as it is a mere 
accident of birth, and on the whole a re- 
grettable one. It was this absence of modesty 
from my composition that recently enabled 
me to propose the toast of literature coupled 
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with the name of Mr. Zangwill. I said that 
I could wish that some one more competent 
and distinguished than myself had been 
chosen to do justice to such a toast and to 
such a distinguished man of letters, but I did 
my best to pay him the tribute he deserved 
ere 1 sat down amid universal applause. 
When I rose amid renewed cheers to reply, 
I began by saying that I could wish that 
some one more competent and distinguished 
than myself had been chosen to respond to 
so important a toast,—the last speaker had 
considerably overrated my humble achieve- 
ments in the fields of literature. So that you 
see I could easily master the modest -~ 
manner, if I took any pains or set vA 
any store by it. But in my articles 
of faith the “1” is just what I would 
accentuate most, the “1” through 
which for each of us the universe 
flows, by which any truth must be 
perceived in order to be true, and 
which is not to be replaced by that 
false abstraction, the communal 
mind. Here are a laughing philosopher’s 
definitions of some cardinal things : 

Philosophy--All my I. 

Art—All my Eye. 

Religion —All my Ay. 





mak. Coulson Kernahan’s God and the 
| Ant is a prose poem not without 
affinity to those productions of the 
Teutonic mind which provoked me into this 
egoistic or egotistic excursion. Jean Paul 
Richter was perhaps the father of all those 
artificers in mystical prose, from Ola Hansson 
to Olive Schreiner. Mr Kernahan is at his 
best in such imaginative exposition of his 
thoughts on the deep things of life and 
death. Somebody seeing the announcement 
of God and the Ant wrote in haste to claim 
the idea ; he had embodied it in a sonnet of 
which he had dreamed the last line— 





‘‘ There is an ant, whose voice I do not hear.” 


On the last day, when the discords of 
existence were resolved in universal har- 
mony, God missed one ant’s note from 
the chorus of praise and joy. This is a 
striking thought, but it is not Mr. Kernahan’s, 
the point of whose title is merely : “ Can the 
ant creep up into the brain of man to see 
man’s world as man sees it? Yet has man, 
whose whole world is in the eyes of God 
but as one ant in a universe, thought to 
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creep into God’s brain.” It is perhaps un- 
fortunate to select the ant as the type of 
\ limited intellect, for is not the ant a 
oy canny creature, to whom Solomon 
recommended even man to go in 
search of wisdom? Hath not the ant 
his polity, even as man? Smallness 
is no sign of inferior intelligence, else 
were we less than the elephants. It may be 
that the highest intellect resides in association 
with four membranous wings and a diminu- 
tive body. Maupassant once wrote a wild, 
mad story in which he strove to imagine the 
creature who, in the struggle for life, would 
succeed man as emperor of this planet. His 
conception was a mysterious, invisible being 
called “ Le Horla,” who took possession of 
man’s will and used his body for his own 
ends like a hypnotist or a horseman. It 
would be a weirder thought to figure our- 
selves driven by the emmet, through some 
colossal augmentation of the creature’s in- 
tellect, which should make us its tools and 
its serfs. Already an ant-hill is compara- 
tively eleven times as high as the pyramid 
of Cheops, and the contemplation of one 
excited in Quatrefages “a sentiment border- 
ing on humility.” 

But to return to Mr. Kernahan’s parable. 
Were this time-worn analogy all he has to 
tell us, we should wonder at his presumption 
in publishing ; and even as it is, there is an 
intolerable deal of preface to a ha’porth of 
matter, for he gives us. both a dedicatory 
epistle and an apologia. Like the other 
claimant of God and the Ant he dreamed 
his idea, but it has really nothing to do 
with ants. It is a rather bold allegory of 
the mystery of evil, with God—not His 
creatures—arraigned at the Judgment Day, 
and an attempted solution in the touching 
conception of a suffering Christ, whose 
agony did not cease with the Crucifixion, 
but was repeated in every human sorrow. 






Ale wag story of Christ is one that should 
ae only be treated by the greatest hands; 
——— but “As Others Saw Him,” the latest 
attempt to make Jesus of Nazareth the 
central figure of an imaginative narrative, 
if it be not great literature, at least escapes 
many of the perils of the theme by a sim- 
plicity of style and an ethical dignity as 
of a supplementary gospel. It is, indeed, 
no ordinary romance, this bsok which 
Mr. Gladstone found so unexpectedly 
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interesting, but a serious attempt to supply a 
plausible account of the Founder of Christi- 
anity from a point of view hitherto un- 
represented in literature—to wit, the Jewish. 
“Ecce Homo” is most at fault in its history, 
in its neglect to study the historical environ- 
ment, in assuming a violent sa/éus between 
the old and the new revelations—a deficiency 
which is surprising in a man of Professor 
Seeley’s historical genius, but which was 
due to his ignorance of Rabbinic literature. 
Neither Renan nor Farrar nor any Christian 
writer has ever possessed the knowledge 
or the insight or the sympathy necessary 
to reconstruct the conditions of the status 
guo ante in Jerusalem, and I know of only 
one man capable of the task—Dr, Schechter, 
the reader in Talmudic at the University 
of Cambridge. £ attendant, “As Others 
Saw Him,” though it is not quite devoid of 
anachronisms—as in its description of the 
confirmation of Jesus at the age of thirteen, 
a practice that probably only arose in the 
Middle Ages—furnishes a far truer picture 
of the times than any romance I have 
come across, introducing as it does new 
local colour from the Talmud and other 
Jewish sources, and extra-canonical utter- 
ances of Jesus, apparently derived from the 
Agrapha, collected by recent German inves- 
tigators from the Early Church Fathers, etc. 
The scene of the narrative is confined to 
Jerusalem, and it gives a sort of impression- 
istic picture of the Teacher, derived entirely 
from His public appearances in that city, 
incidentally forming an apologia for the 
Jews by showing that His public utterances 
in that particular city alienated every sect 
of the people ; while crucifixion was a Roman, 
not a Jewish punishment, the Jewish penal 
code being extremely merciful in practice 
(even to “the woman taken in adultery ”). 
The main point of the book, however, is 
the contention that Jesus only expressed 
or developed pre-existing movements, and 
was in principle only opposed to the sacer- 
dotal party of the Sadducees, who therefore, 
as a natural consequence, brought about 
His death after a hurried and illegal trial. 
Pharisaic morality is defended, as most 
things are nowadays which we have been 
accustomed to contemn, But the Pharisees 
have indeed been sadly libelled. At worst, 
they were, as Wellhausen says, the vzr/uos? 
of religion. A hypocritical Pharisee—that 
would doubtless be a bad breed, but this 
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is not a reason for treating hypocrite and 
Pharisee as synonyms. Numerous new 
points of scholarship are made by “As 
Others Saw Him,” as well as more dubious 
suggestions for explaining things by hypno- 
tism. The book as a whole is one that no 
thoughtful person can afford to leave un- 
read, for it is an attempt to provide an 
eirenicon for liberal Judaism and _ liberal 
Christianity, and to break down the mutual 
misunderstandings of centuries. “O Jesus,” 
concludes the suppositious Scribe, Meshullam 
ben Zadok, in a balanced epilogue, “why 
didst Thou not show Thyself to Thy people 
in Thy true character? Why, arraigned 
before the appointed judges of Thy people, 
didst Thou keep silence before us, and by 
thus keeping silent, share in pronouncing 
judgment upon Thyself? We have slain 
Thee as the Hellenes have slain Socrates their 
greatest, and our punishment will be as theirs. 
Then will Israel be even as Thou wert, de- 
spised and rejected of men —a nation of 
sorrows among the nations. But Israel is 
greater than any of his sons, and the day 
will come when he will know Thee as his 
greatest. And in that day he will say unto 
Thee, ‘ My sons have slain Thee, O my Son, 
and Thou hast shared our guilt.’” 





we 


RIAL by jury is one of our oldest 
institutions; but it is doubtful whether, 
till a recent cause célébre, questions of 

esthetics and of the relations of art to life 

were ever discussed in court for the behoof 
of British jurymen. It is ludicrous, this 
idea that a heterogeneous collection of 

Philistines is competent to decide such 

subtle matters ; and though, of course, it 

was not theories of art that were being 

“tried by jury,” yet these side-issues con- 

tributed to prejudice the twelve good men 

and true. But it is only congruous with 
the trend of democratic thought that every- 
thing should come under the censorship 
of the crowd, and the only wonder is that 
long ere this the vexed questions of our 
troubled time have not been solved by 
plébiscite. A leading New York paper is 
commended for its patronage of literature, 
because it offers large prizes for stories, 
the prizes to be awarded by the votes of 
its readers. But if the crowd is capable 
of appraising literature, there is no reason 
why it should not take science and art 
similarly into its hands, nor why the counting 
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of heads shall not replace the marshalling 
of arguments in. philosophy and ethics. In 
politics the mob has a right to be heard, 
because it has a right to express its griev- 
ances. Could an aristocracy be trusted to 
do justly by Demos, democracy would have 
no reason to be. But this right of the 
many-headed monster to a control of the 
governmental agencies that affect its own 
happiness does not involve the ability to 
decide less selfish problems ; and when, as 
rarely happens, abstract problems find them- 
selves in the witness-box, then the “ Palla- 
dium of British liberty ” becomes a mockery 
of justice. “ Legal judgment of his peers,” 
says Magna Charta ; but when an exceptional 
man blunders into the dock, is he ever 
accorded a panel of his equals? Things are 
no better in France. When Flaubert was 
arraigned for his “ Madame Bovary,” he did 
not get a box of men of letters, though there 
is so much more sense of art in the citizens 
of Paris, that even by the bourgeois jury 
he was acquitted without a stain on the 
character of his book. The central figure 
of our English episode had nothing so 
creditable as an immoral book to his charge, 
but indirectly the relations of art and morality 
came into question, and he declared that he 
followed Pater, the one critic he recognised, 
in believing that there were no relations 
between art and morality, that a book could 
not be immoral, but might be something 
worse—badly written. Now, this is the 
favourite doctrine of Chelsea, and doubtless 
something may be said for it; but to put 
it forth as the doctrine of Pater is a libel— 
almost a criminal libel—on that great writer. 
These young men who live for the Beautiful 
have only understood as much of Pater as 
would justify epicurean existence. 

Let us examine this pretension of the 
prophet of the importance of being flippant, 
to be a disciple of Pater. 

No doubt Pater was something of an 
Impressionist in his philosophy of life. An 
eloquent expounder of the Heraclitean flux 
—mavra xwpei, of the relativity of systems 
of thought and conduct, and of the duty of 
seizing the flying moments—“ failure in life 
is to form habits,”—he did not omit, like his 
one-sided disciples, to consider the quality of 
those moments. It was the Aighest quality 
you were to give to your moments as they 
passed ; to fail to do this was “on this 
short day of frost and sun to sleep before 
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evening.” (Zhe Renaissance.) “ Marius the 
Epicurean” was not an Epicurean in the 
sense in which the doctrines of Epicurus 
have been travestied through the ages: 
he turned away 
sickened from the 
barbarities of the 
gladiatorial com- 
bats, longing for the 
time when the forces 
of the future would 
create a heart that 
would make it impossible to be thus 
pleasured. If “Carpe diem” is Pater’s 
motto, the hour is not to be_ plucked 
ignobly ; if style is his watchword in art, 
style alone cannot make great Art, though 
it may make good Art. The distinction 
between good Art and great Art depends 
immediately zof on its form but on its 
matter. “It is on the quality of the matter 
it informs or controls, its compass, its variety, 
its alliance to great ends, or the depth of 
the note of revolt, or the largeness of hope in 
it, that the greatness of literary art depends, 
as The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, Les 
Misérables, The English Bible, are great 
art” (Essay on Style). Your Chelsea man- 
nikin would never dream of 
these things as great art: his 
whole soul is expressed in 
ballades and canzonets, in strange 
esoteric contes, in nocturnes 
and colour-symphonies, in the }:% 
bric-A-brac of esthetics. Further- }~ 
more let the soz-disant¢ disciples 
ponder this explicit statement 
of the Master: “Given the conditions I 
have tried to explain as constituting good 
art,—then, if it be devoted further to the 
increase of men’s happiness, to the redemp- 
tion of the oppressed, or the enlargement 
of our sympathies with each other, or to 
such presentment of new or old truth 
about ourselves and our relation to the 
world as may ennoble and fortify us in our 
sojourn here, or immediately, as with Dante, 
to the glory of God, it will also be great 
Art.” Yes, if Pater protested against “the 
vulgarity which is dead to form,” he was no 
less contemptuous of “ the stupidity which is 
dead to the substance” (Postscript to Ap- 
preciations). \f he fought shy of the Absolute, 
if he denied “ fixed principles,” and repudi- 
ated “every formula less living and flexible 
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than life” (Essay on Coleridge), he could still 
sympathise passionately with Coleridge’s 
hunger for the Eternal. 

So much for the literary art. But even in 
painting, where the self-sufficiency of style 
is proclaimed some- 2 7 
what more speciously, ed 
the purveyor of Chelsea 
ware will find scant 
countenance in the 
adored Master. No- 
where can I find him 
preaching “Art for Art’s 
sake,” in the jejune 
sense of the empty- 
headed acolytes of the 
zsthetic. With him the 
formula was for the 
spectator of art: it has been misapplied 
to the maker of art. Pater’s studies of 
the great pictures of the Renaissance are, 
if anything, rather too taken up with 
their intellectual content, and their latent 
revelation of the temper of the time and 
the artist. No, these young men are no 
disciples of Pater. In their resoluteness 
to live in the Beautiful (which is not 
always distinguishable from the Bestial), 
they have forgotten the other items of the 
trinity of Goethe, they have lost sight of the 
True and the Whole. It is Whistler who is 
the prophet of the divorce of Art from Life, 
of the antithesis of Art and Nature. When 
Whistler said, “ Another foolish sunset,” he 
spake the word that called into being all 
these “ degenerate” paradoxes, though I am 
not sure but what Mr. Sydney Grundy was 
before him in creating a stage-manager who 
thinks meanly of the moons and the scenic 
backgrounds of real life. It is a good joke, 
this of Nature paling before Art, or reduced 
to plagiarising Art, —“‘ Where, if not from the 
Impressionists, do we get those wonderful 
brown fogs that come creeping down our 
streets, blurring the gas lamps and changing 
the houses into monstrous shadows ?”—but 
as the basis of a philosophy of Art it palls. 
And, after all, wise old Shakespeare has the 
last word : 


























‘* Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean: so o’er that Art, 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an Art 
That Nature makes.” 


But these things are not for the British jury. 
I. ZANGWILL. 








